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The extremely cordial re- 
ception which the people 
of Italy extended to Mr. 
Roosevelt last week was something more 
than a personal greeting to a distinguished 
American. Both King and people havea 
warm sense of appreciation and gratitude 
toward America for the promptness and 
generosity with which this country acted at 
the time of the Sicilian earthquake, and they 
recognized also the fact that Mr. Roosevelt, 
as President, was foremost in extending 
this sympathy and aid. At Naples the 
steamship Hamburg, as she entered the 
beautiful harbor, was greeted by agéneral 
display of flags on war-ships, steamers of 


MR. ROOSEVELT 
IN ITALY 


earthquake. In replying, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that the American people did not 
wish thanks for what they had done, as 
they had merely tried to do their duty, 
and knew no better way to confront the 
immense need than by their work and 
contributions. ‘The American party then 
made an inspection of the ruined city, 
and all were even more impressed than 
they had expected to be by the extent 
and pitifulness of the disaster. In a hut 
where the American workers had their 
headquarters Mr. ‘Roosevelt proposed a 
toast “ to all the men, of whatever nation- 
~ who have worked and.agg working to 
reli¢vVe what befell the Sicilian people.” 


many countries, yachts, and all kinds of,},H@ added that Italy would, he was sure, 


craft. The crowds and enthusiasm on 
the streets of Naples are described as 
unprecedented. Mr. Roosevelt was wel- 
comed by the American Ambassador, by 
scores of American residents and travelers 
in Italy, and by the German Consul-Gen- 
eral on behalf of his Emperor. One of 
the most interesting incidents of his short 
stay in Naples was a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess of Aosta at their palace at 
Capo di Monte, with its wonderful gar- 
dens, said to be among the finest in Italy. 
The Duchess of Aosta not long ago took 
part in an African hunting expedition, and 
Mr. Roosevelt was naturally interested in 
examining the trophies of the hunt and in 
discussing African conditions with the 
Duchess. At Naples Mr. Roosevelt and 
his party re-embarked on the steamer 
Admiral for Mombasa. By previous ar- 
rangement the Admiral. made a stop at 
Messina, and there was saluted by the 
Italian war-ship Re Umberto, with the 
King of Italy on-board. . A personal invi- 
tation was conveyed to Mr. Roosevelt to 
visit the King, and the latter, as he heartily 
welcomed his guest, thanked him with the 
most evidently sincere feeling for the help 
extended by America at the time of the 


have energy enough to rebuild Mess 
although it was a work Por’ ‘Titans. 
cable despatches state that as the ie 
returned to their steamer the people of 
the stricken city in crowds cheered wildly, 
and gave to Mr. Roosevelt what was 
plainly a spontaneous greeting to one who 
had been their friend. On Saturday last 
the Admiral was reported from Port Said 
as about to enter the Suez Canal. Some 
of the daily newspapers have reported an 
alleged interview, written by the corre- 
spondent of a sensational French news- 
paper, in which many flamboyant expres- 
sions of opinion are attributed to Mr. 
Roosevelt. This interview has since been 
denounced by other correspondents, par- 
ticularly by the European representative 
of the United Press Association, as a 
“fake.” In view of this deception we 
remind our readers again of the following 
statement which Mr. Roosevelt made over 
his own name in The Outlook just before 
he sailed : 
I very earnestly hope that no represent- 
ative of any newspaper or magazine will try 


to accompany me or to interview me during 
any portion of my trip. Until I actually get 


‘to the wilderness my trip will be precisely 


like any other conventional trip on a steam- 
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boat or railway. It will afford nothing to 
write about, and will afford no excuse or 
warrant for any one sending to any newspaper 
a line in reference thereto. After I reach the 
wilderness of course no one outside of my 
own party will be with me, and if any one 
pretends to be with me or pretends to write 
as to what I do, his statements should be 
accepted as on their face not merely false 
but ludicrous. Any statement purporting 
to have been made by me, or attributed to 
me, which may be sent to newspapers should 
be accepted as certainly false and as calli 
for no denial from me. So far as possible 
shall avoid seeing any representative of the 
press, and shall not knowingly have any cori- 
versation on any subject whatever with any 
representative of the press beyond exchang- 
ing the ordinary civilities or courtesies. 


Last week, by a vote 
of 217 to 161, the 
House of Representa- 


THE PAYNE BILL 
PASSES 1HE HOUSE 


_ tives passed the Payne Tariff Bill. One 


Republican voted with the minority and 
three Democrats with fhe majority. Asa 
whole, the measure seems better than it 
was as first presented by Mr. Payne, 


_ Chairman of the House Committee on 
‘Ways and Means, which prepared it, even 


though his proposal did represent an ad- 
vance towards sounder political economy 
than any Republican tariff bill in a gener- 
ation, because, more than any other, it 
recognized the advantage of free raw ma- 
terials to the manufacturer. But free raw 
materials are also of, advantage to the 
consumer, and the most striking change in 
the Payne Bill, as amended and passed, 
consists: in placing another raw material, 
petroleum, on the free list. In the Ding- 
ley Tariff, under which the Nation has 
done business for twelve years, and in the 
Payne Bill as originally presented, petro- 
leum, crude or refined, was placed on the 
free list, but with a proviso that, if there 
were imported into the United States crude 
petroleum, or its products produced in 
any country imposing a duty on these 
commodities when exported from _ the 
United States, a duty should be collected 
equal to that proposed by such country. 
This is a countervailing duty. It has 
shut out Russian oil, and the apparent pro- 
tection has been great enough to lead Mr. 
Franklin Pierce, in his ‘‘ The Tariff and 
the Trusts,” to declare that “ for all practi- 
cal purposes the Standard Oil Company is 
protected from foreign competition by a 
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duty of 150 per cent to 200 per cent.” 
With this in mind, the pressure of public 
opinion became so strong that Mr. Payne 
offered an amendment striking out the 
countervailing duty and replacing it with 
an ad valorem duty of twenty-five per 
cent. Despite a vigorous speech from 
Speaker Cannon in favor of this conces- 
sion, the ‘‘ organization ”’ members of the 
House were defeated by a combination of 
“insurgent ”’ Republicans with the Demo- 
ocrats, who then obtained the passage of 
Representative Norris’s shrewd amend- 
ment fixing the petroleum duty at the 
nominal figure of one per cent! Mr. 
Payne, thoroughly aroused, now placed 
oil on the free list. Though we find no 
clause in the measure, as amended and 
reported, placing petroleum products on 
the free list, it is a satisfaction to feel that 
the United States is now in so strong a 
position that she can open her markets to 
the oil of the world. 


ail In point of popular interest 
THE AMENDED the second importantchange 

in the Payne Bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives lies in the 
elimination of the tea duty and of the 
countervailing coffee duty. Next in order 
of interest is the elimination of the coun- 
tervailing duty on lumber; indeed, the 
effort to place lumber .on the free list was 
defeated by only a very few votes. The 
result was obtained by the defection of 
nearly forty Democrats. Nearly sixty 
Republicans voted for free lumber. The 
lumber duty, however, has been halved. 
Duties were placed upon barley and 
barley malt slightly lower than those in 
the Dingley tariff, but the effort to 
increase the beer taxes was regrettably 
unsuccessful. A countervailing tax was 
imposed on filler tobacco. The popular 
movement to lower che increased duties 
on hosiery and gloy.s was defeated, as 
far as the House wa: concerned, but the 
unjust cotton schedule was _ properly 
amended. The struggle of the ‘“ stand- 
patters ” to replace the present duties on 
hides did not succeed, and the free list 
thus receives this very notable accession. 
The changes made in the steel schedule 
were principally downward. An amend- 
ment that brings satisfaction to the wheat- 
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growing States lies in the strengthening of 
the drawback section so that it cannot be 
taken advantage of in order to speculate 
in grain. At present grain may be im- 
ported, milled in this country, and re- 
exported, a drawback of ninety-nine per 
cent on the duties paid being allowed upon 
proof of identity. As introduced, the Payne 
Bill did not compel the manufacturer to 
prove that the exported product was 
identical with the imported raw material ; 
moreover, it allowed three years for expor- 
tation after the foreign product came into 
the country. As amended, the bill pro- 
vides that the foreign product must ac- 
tually enter into the manufacture and that 
exportation shall be made within twe've 
months of importation. Another impor- 
tant amendment eliminates the patent law 
provision, intended to retaliate for the 
new British patent law, which compels 
manufacture on British soil. In general, 
then, the changes in the Payne Bill still 
leave it far from an ideal measure. Yet, 
as a whole, duties are apparently arranged 
sO aS more nearly to raise a maximum 
revenue with a minimum of burden upon 
the masses of the people. ‘The bill now 
goes to the Senate. 


a auanman Ethan Allen Hitch- 

OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN cock, who occupied 
the office of Secre- 

tary of the Interior for eight years under 
President McKinley and President Roose- 
velt, died last Friday in Washington, at the 
age of seventy-four. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Cabinet Mr. Hitchcock had 
served as Minister and later Ambassador 
to Russia, the post having been raised to 
an Embassy during his incumbency. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s greatest work was done in the 
detection, punishment, and prevention of 
land frauds. Investigations into the admin- 
istration of the public domain were begun 
by him as Secretary of the Interior and 
carried on persistently and _ fearlessly 
against powerful and subtle opposition 
from financial and political interests. He 
revealed widespread and systematic frauds 
participated in by hundreds of individuals. 
As a result of these frauds the Govern- 
ment has been robbed of millions of 
acres of land. Following these investiga- 
tions, indictments were brought, during 


gee 


Mr. Hitchcock’s term of office, against 
nearly five hundred persons, of whom 
eighty-nine were convicted before his return 
to private life. More of them have been 
convicted since. Among the men indicted 
during this campaign were a Senator of the 
United States, a member of the House of 
Representatives, the head of the Land 
Office in the Interior Department, a Mon-» 
tana State Senator, and other State officials . 
and men prominent in Western commu- 
nities. As Mr. Hitchcock used to say, 
* ‘The law-maker who deliberately becomes 
a law-breaker is the greater criminal when 
compared with the unwilling tool who, 
ignorant of the law, has yielded to temp- 
tation.” The continuation of this fight 
against the despoilers of the Nation required 
the highest courage, the most dogged per- 
sistence, unfailing industry, and an abso- 
lute power of resistance to every kind of 
improper appeal. These qualities Secre- 
tary Hitchcock conspicuously displayed 
throughout his official life. Mr. Hitch- 
cock also rendered service by securing to 
the public great tracts of coal land. ‘The 
American people owe a full measure of 
gratitude to his memory, not only for his 
concrete accomplishments as guardian of 
the public domain, but for the example 
which he set faithful, high-minded, 
incorruptible public service. 


President Thomas L. 
Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers of 
America, has skillfully brought about such 
a situation in the negotiations between the 
anthracite operators and mine workers 
that the former will have to bear the 
blame attached by the public to any dis- 
turbance of the working relations between 
the employers and employees which were 
established by the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission’s award in 1903. This is 
indicated by the result, at this writing, of 
repeated conferences between the two 
parties. This result is, in effect, that 
while no agreement has been formally 
signed by the representatives of the mine 
workers, still they have not refused, in 
fact have consented, to continue working 
under the conditions imposed by the 
Commission’s award. This practically 
leaves the mine employees free to cease 


ANTHRACITE MINERS 
AND OPERATORS 
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work at any time, and if they have any 
such intention, the time, of course, will be 
of their own choosing and not that of the 
operators. The uncertainty in the pres- 
ent situation is as to whether this will be 
permitted by the officials of the railway- 
coal mining companies. ‘To prevent it a 
lockout seems the only alternative, and 
this would doubtless be welcomed by the 
officials of the miners’ union, as it would 
immediately throw public support to their 
side and would bring to them a powerful 
advantage in any struggle with the opera- 
tors which they may enter upon. ‘There is 
still a possibility, however—it may already 
have become a reality by the time these 
lines are read—that a signed agreement 
will be reached. The negotiations between 
the two parties since the statement of 
events in The Outlook of March 27 may 
be briefly summarized : The eight demands 
of the mine workers—the principal one 
being recognition of the union—which 
had been refused by the operators on 
March 12, were referred back to a spe- 
cial convention of the mine employees, 
which conferred full power upon the 
union’s executive committee. Modified 
demands presented at subsequent confer- 
ences with the operators were likewise 
refused by them, the presidents of the 
coal companies. standing firm on their 
single proposal to renew the present 
agreement for another three years. The 
operators did make one slight con- 
cession. ‘They granted the miners’ re- 
quest that questions as to the rates of 
payment for new work be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Conciliation Board. 
Finally, the conference in Philadelphia ad- 
journed on April 9, with the representatives 
of the negotiating parties seemingly dead- 
locked. Statements were issued by each 
side setting forth its view of the situation, 
and plainly endeavoring to convince the 
public of the justice of its position. 
This one thing, even if nothing else of 
good had come out of the struggle which 
the miners’ union inaugurated in the 
anthracite region in 1900, is a great gain, 
for now the public is recognized as a de- 
termining factor in industrial disputes. 
Prior to 1900, and even for several years 
following, the operators maintained the 
indefensible position that the relation of 
operators and miners was solely a business 
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relation, and, what is more, that it was no 
concern of the public’s. Now they recog- 
nize that the wages paid and the terms of 
employment are concerns of the public. 
This gives reason for the hope that at some 
day not far distant they will realize as con- 
vincingly that the arbitrary fixing of the 
price of coal by the corporation is also a 
matter of vital concern to the public, in 
which it should take a part. When this 
is recognized, a greater degree of justice 
will have been established in the industrial 
and business world. ‘The operators have 
already shown signs that they are ame- 
nable to force—in fact, one of the most 
interesting features of the whole anthracite 
labor situation is the present exhibition of 
enthusiasm and logic with which the “ press 
bureau ” of the coal-carrying roads now 
supports the awards of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, against the ap- 
pointment of which the operators fought 
so long and so doggedly as nearly to 
plunge the State of Pennsylvania into civil 
war. All of this is a hopeful sign, even 
if the country is threatened with a lockout 
of the mine workers by the operators. 


pirect Nominations While in New York 

IN CALIFOR State an agitation 

for Direct Nomina- 
tions has been initiated under the leader- 
ship of Governor Hughes, a _ similar 
agitation has come to a victorious close in 
California. On March 22 the Legislature 
of California, by an all but unanimous 
vote, passed the Wright-Stanton Bill, in 
accordance with which hereafter nomina- 
tions of party candidates will be made by 
petition of the party voters. This bill 
puts into effect an amendment of the 
State Constitution, which was adopted by 
a great popular majority a year ago last 
autumn. Because a Constitutional amend- 
ment was necessary, the campaign on 
behalf of Direct Nominations has been 
somewhat more prolonged than it other- 
wise might have been. It has not, how- 
ever, been merely the necessity for such 
an amendment that has made the cam- 
paign a long one. In spite of the fact 
that nearly three years ago the platform 
of the dominant party—the Republican— 
advocated Direct Nominations, that the 
State Democratic Convention reiterated 
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the demand of the Republicans, that 
public opinion without regard to party has 
been favorable, and that the sponsor of the 
bill in the Assembly was the Speaker and 
one of the most influential men of his party, 
there has been at every stage pronounced 
and resourceful opposition. Even friends 
of the measure that has been adopted 
acknowledge its defects. ‘They assert, 
however, that, though it may be amended, 
it will never be repealed. ‘They are well 
fortified in their opinion by the history of 
Direct Nominations in other States. 50 
far, no State which has adopted Direct 
Nominations, even in its most imperfect 
fotm, has abandoned it. ‘The California 
measure, which has become law by the 
signature of the Governor, provides for a 
“closed primary”’ (that is, for a_ party 
primary at which only the enrolled mem- 
bers of the party may vote), and for an 
advisory popular vote on candidates for 
the United States Senatorship. In con- 
trast to the triumph of the California 
measure, the Hinman-Green Bill in the 
New York Legislature has been subjected 
to rough usage. The Assembly last 
week confirmed by a large majority the 
adverse report of the committee that had 
it in charge, and thus is thought to have 
disposed of it finally for this session at 
least. The very provisions of this bill 
which remedy some of the chief defects 
of other Direct Nominations bills have 
been the target for the most vigorous if 
not the most: intelligent attacks. The 
members of the Assembly, who have all 
to give an account of themselves before 
the voters next fall, have yet to explain 
their action to their constituents. A cam- 
paign instituted and led by Governor 
Hughes may make the course of some of 
them difficult. There are not many of 
them who are a match for the Governor 
in an argument. He is apparently un- 
troubled by the failure of the bill in the 
Assembly, for after the vote rejecting the 
bill had been announced he made at 
Rochester one of his characteristically rea- 
soning speeches on behalf of the measure. 
Meantime the Legislature itself is furnish- 
ing Governor Hughes with ammunition. 
With a jaunty air it is dealing summarily 
with all measures that weaken the part- 
nership between politicians and special 
interests. It seems bent on proving to 


the people that its members can afford to 
be careless of public opinion because they 
know that the party voters have no way of 
turning them out of party positions. 
What sna. oe the con- 
ditions under which liquor 
is to be sold in New York 
City on Sunday? This is the question 
which the bill recently prepared by the 
Committee of Fourteen for the suppres- 
sion of Raines Law hotels, and already out- 
lined in these columns, undertakes to 
answer. A great many good people, and 
not a few of them really intelligent, 
have printed statements and letters from 
which we judge that they do not under- 
Stand this very simple fact. They argue 
as if the question were, Shall liquor be 
legally sold on Sunday or not? Withthat 
question the Committee’s bill does not deal 
at all, and arguments against the bill on that 
score are not to the point. Liquor is now 
legally sold in New York on Sunday. 
And this is what the good opponents of 
the bill forget or ignore: that it is sold by 
the worst and most destructive resorts in 
the city. What the Committee’s bill prom- 
ises to do is to put such resorts, which 
can now sell liquor all Sunday long, out of 
business, and to confine the Sunday sale 
of liquor, except in legitimate clubs and 
hotels, to a limited number of hours in 
orderly places. In other words, the issue 
is between the Raines Law hotels selling 
liquor all day long and the saloon selling 
liquor for ten hours. People who live in 
New York City ought to have no difficulty 
in understanding what a Raines Law 
hotel is. No one, unless it be a man 
who makes a living out of pandering to 
vice, or a politician or public servant who 
makes money by graft, could willingly pro- 
mote the welfare of these places of per- 
dition. This is what makes so deplorable 
the spectacle of good people unintention- 
ally furthering the designs of the pander 
and grafter. 
8 
Chicago is one of the 
first of American cities to 
imitate the German ex- 
ample of bringing into a Municipal Coun- 
cil a university professor of special knowl- 
edge on questions of city government. 


A PROFESSOR FOR 
ALDERMAN 
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Among the successful candidates for 
Alderman at the election of April 6 in 
Chicago was Mr. Charles E. Merriam, 
Professor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Professor Merriam 
specializes in the field of political science 
along the lines of municipal government. 
He is the author of a recent book on 
primary elections that is usually found on 
the desks of intelligent legislators who are 
dealing with this subject. Two or three 
years ago he made for the City Club of 
Chicago a study of the revenue situation 
of his city that has proved of practical 
value. He has served as a member of 
_ the Charter Convention created to frame 
the draft of a new charter for Chicago, 
and has been recognized as one of the 
most influential members of that body. 
During the past year he acted as Secre- 
tary of the Harbor Commission appointed 
by the Mayor to consider the needs of 
Chicago with reference to water terminal 
improvements. Professor Merriam was 
the Republican nominee in a heavily Re- 
publican ward. His majority on election 
day was larger than that of any other can- 
didate for Alderman in the city. The 
Municipal Voters’ League, in passing 
upon the qualifications of Professor 
Merriam for Alderman, said: ‘‘ No candi- 
date in many years with qualifications 
superior to those of Merriam has gone 
before the voters in any Chicago ward ; 
bears promise of highest efficiency and 
usefulness.”’ In his public activities thus 
far Professor Merriam has shown prac- 
tical capacity in combination with high 
ideals of public service. He isa graduate 
of the State University of lowa. He 
holds a doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University, and has pursued graduate 
studies in Berlin and Paris. It is prob- 
able that no other city in this country has 
in its Council an Alderman of the type of 
Professor Merriam. 


There is a significance in 
the fact that a man of the 
Merriam type should be 
willing to be Alderman in Chicago. In 
many American cities the title of Alder- 
man is not coveted by leading citizens, 
much less by scholars. If he were a 
resident of New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston, Professor Merriam might be 
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drafted into the public service in some 
capacity, but he would hardly be a mem- 
ber of the City Council or Board of Alder- 
men in any of the cities named. It is 
different in Chicago. The City Council 
in that community is possessed of large 
legislative and administrative authority. 
It has not been shorn of its important 
powers, as have the Councils of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. Chicago 
is still pre-eminently a Council-governed 
city, as were practically all American cities 
at the beginning of the last century, and 
as are to this day the cities of most Euro- 
pean-countnes. And the tendency in 
Chicago is toward the enlargement of the 
powers and dignity of the Council in the 
scheme of local government, rather than 
toward their diminution. The Charter 
Convention, of which Professor Merriam 
was a member, has recommended a 
programme of charter revision under 
which the Council will be a still more im- 
portant factor. Very broad powers are 
conferred upon the city by this charter— 
which is now pending in the Legislature 
of Illinois—and the exercise of the impor- 
tant powers is vested largely in the Council. 
The pay of Aldermen in Chicago is three 
thousand dollars a year, which is a higher 
salary than is paid to members of any other 
City Council or of any State Legislature in 
this country. Members of the Congress 
of the United States are the only legisla- 
tors who receive higher pay than Chicago 
Aldermen. ‘The fact that the people of 
Chicago acquiesce in this rate of pay for 
Aldermen is one indication of their appreci- 
ation of the importance of the office under 
their system. ‘The smaller cities of Illinois, 
like Peoria, Joliet, and Springfield, are 
making moves to secure for themselves 
the commission form of government, look- 
ing to Galveston and Des Moines for their 
models. But in Chicago the present 
tendency is all in the line of retention and 
improvement of the Council system of 
municipal government. 


The Municipal Voters’ 


THE COUNCIL AND . 
THE VOTERS’ LEAGUE League of Chicago, 


now fourteen years 
old, was formed when the City Council 
was dominated almost entirely by a gang 
of Aldermen generally regarded as both 
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dishonest and incompetent. The success 
ful effort of the Municipal Voters’ League 
in striving for the recovery of representa- 
tive government, instead of its abandon- 
ment, is one important explanation of the 
position of the Chicago City Council to-day. 
The League is exceptional among militant 
municipal reform organizations for its sus- 
tained usefulness. In other cities spec- 
tacular victories have been scored for a 
campaign or two, but it is unusual to find 
the influence of such an organization un- 
diminished after fourteen years of strife. 
As the League itself has pointed out, the 
Chicago City Council has shown some 
deterioration of late. The whole pro- 
gressive movement has suffered reaction 
because of the excessive radicalism of the 
administration of Mayor Dunne. But the 
League has freely criticised the Aldermen 
who gave evidence of deterioration, and 
the situation is beginning to improve again. 
Recent efforts to destroy the non-partisan 
plan of organization of Council committees, 
which has been in use for about nine years 
now, were defeated in the Council by a 
vote of forty to nineteen. In the alder- 
manic elections of this year and last the 
League was successful to a remarkable 
degree. ‘The influence which the League 
is able to exercise at the primaries, how- 
ever, even under the direct primary sys- 
tem, is not nearly so great as at the elec- 
tion. While the progressive men in Chr 
cago favor the direct primary where party 
nominations have a proper place, as pref- 
erable to the old style convention system, 
there is a widespread feeling that party 
nominations of any kind are out of place 
in municipal affairs, and that all nomina- 
tions of candidates for city offices should 
be by petition only. The operation of the 
direct primary tends to strengthen party 
lines, which is proper enough in the field 
of National or State politics, in which 
National parties have their natural field of 
activities ; but the need in the municipal 
field is for the complete elimination of 
National partisan politics. 

On March 28 a boy of fif- 
teen. named Holmes, en- 
tered a rope factory as an office boy. He 


swept the office, ran errands, and helped 
in hauling rope to the scales and tagging 
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it. That was fifty years ago. Last 
month, on the 27th, the Plymouth Cord- 
age Company set a holiday and made a 
feast. It gathered together—employees, 
stockholders, directors—and, with some 
five hundred guests, it held a jubilee. 
In the huge hall on the upper floor of 
one of its factory buildings it collected 
nearly two thousand people, over fourteen 
hundred of them workers in the factory 
with brain and hand, and set them down 
to tables spread with good things to eat. 
At one of the great unoccupied stretches 
in this hall there was a band of musicians 
—all of them connected with the com- 
pany ; and their martial music and tuneful 
airs resounded from the distance. ‘This 
big commercial organization was honoring 
Gideon Francis Holmes because he had 
given fifty years of good and faithful serv- 
ice to humanity. The men who spoke at 
the end of the banquet praised him for 
his ambition, for his efficiency, for his 
success in rising to the place of treasurer 
and manager, and for his value to the 
company ; but it was perfectly clear that 
they were thinking all the time of the 
man as a_ servant of his fellow-men. 
Among the speakers was an old man, 
bent, white-haired ; as spokesmen of the 
employees he presented to Mr. Holmes a 
loving-cup and a gold-headed cane. And 
as he spoke seven other aged men rose 
and stood. ‘These eight had all been in 
the company’s employ when that office 
boy began his tasks, and they were still 
on the roll of the company’s employees. 
When a portrait of Mr. Holmes was un- 
veiled, there was cheering; as there. was 
when Mr. Holmes himself spoke, or rather 
read, simply his words of reminiscence. 
In the evening, after the guests had vis- 
ited the works, there was a time of social 
gathering with dancing in the great hall. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Holmes led the “ grand 
march,’’ followed by directors of the com- 
pany and their wives and employees and 
their wives, the observer could hardly have 
helped meditating on the change in indus- 
trial conditions that had come to pass 
during that one man’s career. Once the 
employees were people of New England; 
now they are—what ? The library, which is 
as much a part of the plant as the “ rope 
walk,” contains books in Italian, German, 
French, Portuguese, Polish, and Russian. 
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The days have long gone by when the 
intimate relation of master and apprentice 
can characterize industry. ‘Those days 
cannot be restored. Steel machinery has 
brought into existence the organization 
of human machinery. Can that human 
machinery remain human? ‘That is the 
question which many people looking on 
the conditions of to-day answer in the 
negative. There at North Plymouth, 
however, was an answer of another kind. 
The library, the woods within the factory 
grounds, the pleasant cottages, the bath- 
ing beach, the athletic grounds, the great 
hall, and such a social gathering, are some- 
thing more than the investment that a wise 
dairyman makes in good stables. ‘They 
are symbols of that fellowship in industry 
which can be restored, and, perhaps sooner 
than we think, be made truer and sounder 
because broader and more far-reaching 
than it ever was in the days of the hand 
“worker. The man under whose direction 
ind management a company has been 
ble to seize upon and harness this spirit 
of fellowship in work has served the world 
well. His fifty years of service are as 
worthy of celebration as the fifty-year 
service of a minister or doctor or judge. 
Mr. Holmes and his colleagues have 
proved that the manufacturer or merchant, 
as well as the minister or doctor or judge, 
_ can magnify his office. 


Epidemics can be arrested 
only by stern measures ; 
and there have been few epidemics of late 
years more destructive of human life than 
the mania for speeding automobiles, which 
of late has left a daily record of serious 
accidents and of sudden death in many 
parts of the United States. In the city 
of New York the number of these deaths 
has been appalling; and the time has 
come when an end must be made to the 
discussion of the subject and the stern 
hand of authority laid upon the offenders. 
In New York City in two days last week 
over ninety cases of chauffeurs and owners 
of automobiles accused of violating the 
speed regulations were tried in the Court 
of Special Sessions, and fines ranging 
from five dollars to one thousand dollars 
were imposed ; and the courts are acting 
with unprecedented promptness and sever- 
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ity. This is in the right direction; for 


the situation has become critical. It is 
idle to say that automobiles have come to 
stay ; they will certainly not stay unless 
they can be brought under rigid control. 
If it should appear that it is impossible to 
reduce the rate of mortality, the automo- 
bile will be driven off our highways. 
Human life is much more important 
than speed in getting from point to point. 
Chauffeurs must be brought under stricter 
regulations, enforced with exact and im- 
partial justice, every offense being fol- 
lowed with the heaviest penalty of fine or 
imprisonment that can be imposed. The 
speed mania involves a brutal disregard of 
the safety of the community; and che 
community will very soon make an end of 
it. ‘he sooner this sense of responsibility 
is brought home to the owners of automo- 
biles, the sooner shall we bring reckless 
chauffeurs under control. Associations of 
automobilists are beginning to take action 
through the country, and not an hour too 
soon. ‘They can exert a great influence 
in regulating the speed of automobiles by 
throwing out of employment every chauf- 
feur who exceeds the speed limitations, 
and expelling from their associations 
every owner who aids or abets a chauffeur 
in this kind of lawbreaking. ‘This is the 
only way to protect the interests and 
property represented by automobiles ; for 
it is quite certain that the public will not 
much longer endure the present outrageous 
disregard for its safety. 


Cipriano Castro has been 
driven, by the combined 
action of France, England, 
and the United States, into the singular 
status of an international outcast. An in- 
ternational nuisance he long has been, and 
if he were allowed to land in Venezuela, 
or to use foreign islands in the Caribbean 
as a basis for plotting revolution, he might 
not unlikely become an actual menace to 
peace. The arbitrary refusal of Great 
Britain to allow Castro to land in British 
West Indjan territory was based on the 
probability\that he would prove an intoler- 
able disturber of peaceful conditions. It 
has been followed by the action of France 
in expelling him from Martinique by the 
positive use of force, and sending him 
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back to France. The ground for the 
French action is stated to be that Castro is 
known to have placed orders in Europe for 
arms intended for use against Venezuela. It 
is generally believed that the United States 
has made strong representations to the 
Powers as to the desirability of checking 
Castro’s plots before he becomes strong 
enough to be dangerous. ‘This country 
has, through President Gomez, now estab- 
lished satisfactory relations with Venezuela 
and brought to a settlement long outstand- 
ing difficulties. Bad as Castro is, he has 
a large following in Venezuela, made up 
about equally of those who fear his 
rapacity and vindictiveness and those who 
hope to profit personally by making them- 
selves subservient te him. To ailow 
Castro to land in Venezuela and gather 
about him a force of revolutionists might 
be to precipitate such a state of anarchy 
in Venezuela as would almost certainly 
make it necessary for the United States, 


and perhaps Mexico, to intervene for the / 
establishing of order and decent govern 


ment. 
The recent death of Ad- 
miral Cervera and the 
honor rightly paid to him in Spain and 
America recall some of the less irritating 
memories of the war between the two 
nations. Cervera was a brave and able 
officer, handicapped and _ crippled by 
bureau inefficiency and corruption. He 
knew perfectly well when he was ordered 
to Cuba that the four cruisers which 
formed the main part of his force, though of 
modern type, were ill armed, ill equipped, 
and manned by half-disciplined crews. 
Their gun-mechanism was in many cases 
incomplete, their ammunition insufficient, 
and it was said that the Colon’s main battery 
was “in the hands of thieving officials.” 
It is ludicrous now to remember the fears 
entertained by some Americans that this 
squadron might bombard New York or 
Newport. Nevertheless, like the brave 
sailor he was, Cervera obeyed orders from 
Madrid, even when they sent him out 
from Santiago harbor with the certainty of 
destruction by the larger and vastly more 
efficient American squadron. ‘That the 
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Admiral himself escaped death was a cause 
of rejoicing to Americans ; he had already 
earned their esteem by his humane and 
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kindly treatment of the prisoners he had 
made when the attempt to “bottle up” 
Santiago by sinking the Merrimac failed, 
and his conduct and utterances in his 
nominal confinement in the United States 
were gracious and in excellent temper. 
After the war an effort was made in Spain 
to show that Admiral Cervera was person- 
ally to blame for the loss of his ships, but 
the result was to prove that he had thor- 
oughly known the situation and its dangers 
beforehand, whereas the Spanish naval 
officials had been in dense ignorance of 
the enemy’s strength and Spain’s culpa- 
ble weakness. Cervera’s rank was ad- 
vanced in consequence, and he was made 
a Senator for life. If Spain had pos- 
sessed a few other men of his poise and 
good judgment, she would never have 
blindly plunged into a hopeless war involv- 
ing the loss of her last-remaining colonial 
possessions. 

3 

Last week the world of 
art sustained two losses. 
The domain of dramatic art is the poorer 
through the passing of Helena Modjeska, 
Countess Bozenta, the Polish actress. 
She was born in 1846 at Cracow, the 
ancient Polish capital. Her parents were 
poor, but she enjoyed a little schooling. 
At an early age her imagination was fired 
by the performances of classic and ro- 
mantic plays at the Municipal Theater, 
and she formed an invincible desire to go 
on the stage. ‘This was strengthened by 
finding a copy of “ Hamlet” in a Polish 
translation. The copy belonged to the 
Cracow Theater, and, not being able to 
purchase it from the authorities, the girl 
of fifteen years copied the whole play and 
carried it with her as a rare treasure wher- 
ever she went, studying, of course, espe- 
cially those scenes in which Ophelia fig- 
ured. She did go on the stage, where 
she played many and various parts, finally 
rising to the position of “first actress” 
at the Imperial Theater of Warsaw, the 
capital of Russian Poland. Here she 
remained for a number of years, acting 
nearly all the heroine rdéles in the plays 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, Les- 
sing, Corneille, Racine, Molitre, and the 
native dramatists. In 1876 she accom- 
panied her husband and other Polish exiles 
to America and founded a little colony in 
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Southern California. When she felt sure 
enough of her command of English, she 
appeared at the California Theater in San 
Francisco, and created a sensation. She 
enlarged her English repertory, and ap- 
peared at many American theaters. The 
bewitching charm of her performances of 
Rosalind was specially notable. Her very 
foreign accent only added to the effect of 
her acting in this rdle. ‘There was an 
inexpressible delight to all those who were 
permitted to look from the audience into 
the Forest of Arden whenever it was dom- 
inated by her gracious presence. Perhaps 
no more buoyant, blithesome, exquisite 
Rosalind has ever been known, at least 
on the American stage. One also felt, 
without being told, how strenuous was 
the love of the actress for Shakespeare. 
It was evidenced by her every appear- 
ance as Juliet, Beatrice, Imogen, Portia, 
Cordelia, and Desdemona. As Mary 
Stuart in the Schiller tragedy of that 
name, and in her more modern roles, 
especially Adrienne Lecouvreur, she was 
remarkable for gentle dignity rather than 
for fiery passion. Both in integrity of char- 
acter and professional attainments Helena 
Modjeska was an honor to her profession. 
She ever labored for the best and highest 
in her art, and thus eyerted a large and 
beneficent influence. One of the most 
. distinguished native American musicians, 
Benjamin Johnson Lang, died in Boston a 
week ago last Sunday. No one who has 
followed the course of the development of 
musical taste in this country fails to recog- 
nize the service which “ B. J.,” as he was 
affectionately and familiarly called, ren- 
dered for a long term of years. As Mr. 
Louis C. Elson has said in his “ History 
of American Music,” Mr. Lang “is so 
thoroughly interwoven with musical prog- 
ress of every kind in the United States 
that there is scarcely any classification of 
musicians in which his name would not 
fitly find place.” Born in 1837 in Salem, 
Massachusetts, he was a New Englander 
not only by birth but also by training and 
character. At fifteen years of age he 
was a music teacher and choir leader. 
Before he became of age he was a student 
abroad, and profited by his acquaintance 
with Liszt. From the time that he 
returned to America until his retirement 
from regular public appearances he was 
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most influential through his connection 
with organ music and choral music, al- 
though he was a concert pianist and 
teacher of the piano of distinguished 
attainments. In 1859 he became organ- 
ist of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
Thirty-six years later he was elected con- 
ductor of this great oratorio organization. 
In the meantime, since 1868, he had been 
conductor of the Apollo Club, a male 
chorus, and since 1874 of the Cecilia, 
a mixed chorus. As leader of these 
two organizations he showed his genius 
as a choral conductor, and also did 
incalculable good by introducing to Amer- 
ican audiences great choral works, old 
and new. As a teacher Mr. Lang has 
had a very wide and beneficent influ- 
ence. His name is worthy to be linked 
with that of Theodore Thomas as an edu- 
cator of musical opinion and appreciation 
in America. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
swinpuang often called the last of the 

great Victorian poets, died on 
Saturday last at his home in Putney, Eng- 
land. We must defer for a week any 
attempt to examine critically his work and 
estimate his place among English writers 
of verse. He was born in London seventy- 
two years ago; his father was a British 
admiral, one of his grandfathers an earl, 
the other a baronet. The fact that his 
social and material circumstances were 
such as to give him an _ unquestioned 
position in English society and to enable 
him to obtain as a matter of ccurse that 
Eton and Oxford education which has a 
special English cachet, no doubt had its 
share in shaping his tendencies in culture. 
From the beginning of his career he 
was entirely free to follow his bent with- 
out the restraint of any need of money- 
making. In his youth he knew Walter 
Savage Landor and was a close friend of 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, William Morris, 
and George Meredith. Swinburne’s first 
great accomplishment in the writing of 
poetry was his “ Atalanta,” which to 
this day remains the most universally 
known of his poems. Its publication, in 
1864, was, however, preceded by “ Rosa- 
mond ” and “The Queen Mother,” to- 
gether with a few less mature poems and 
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essays. Of “ Atalanta” a critic says: 
“« Everywhere it was recognized as a mas- 
terpiece of its kind, inspired throughout to 
awonderful degree with the ancient classical 
spirit, and wonderfully rich in its imagery 
and in the melody and power of its diction. 
Some of the critics found fault with the 
tricks of alliteration and a certain exuber- 
ance arising from an extraordinary facility 
of expression—flaws which were to become 
very serious faults in some of his maturer 
works—but all admitted the brilliancy and 
sheer poetic beauty of the achievement.” 
In succession there followed the play 
“ Chastelard,” Poems and _ Ballads,” 
“Songs before Sunrise,” the drama “ Both- 
well,” ‘“* Mary Stuart” (his third tragedy 
on the same historic subject), and several 
volumes of collected poems, plays, and 
essays, Of which perhaps the dramatic 
poem * Marino Faliero’”’ was the most 
noteworthy single production. His essays 
covered a wide range of literary topics, 
and dealt with Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, 
Victor Hugo, and other great writers. Of 
late years he had written very little, and 
had remained in retirement in his beauti- 
ful suburban home. A typical appreciation 
of his genius is that of a writer, probably 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He says: “No one has 
done more to free English literature 
ifrom the shackles of formalism; no 
one, among our contemporaries, has 
pursued the poetic calling with so sincere 
and splendid an allegiance to the claims 
of absolute and unadulterated poetry. 
... The topics that he has _ touched 
are often ephemeral ; the causes that he 
celebrated will, many of them, wither and 
desiccate; but the magnificent freedom 
and lyrical resource which he introduced 
into the language will enlarge its borders 
and extend its sway so long as English 
poetry survives.” 


Recent reports from 
Rome have brought 
to light what is alleged 
to be a most important bull of the Pope, 
forbidding the Cardinals henceforth to be 
influenced in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any civil authority in the choice 
of a successor in the papacy. Pius X is 
supposed to owe his own elevation to 
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the veto by Austria of Cardinal Ram- 
polla’s candidacy. Now, according to these 
reports, first published by Italian papers 
and since confirmed by Roman correspond- 
ents of the German press, Pius X has 
annulled this veto power of any civil gov- 
ernment in the most determined terms, 
even threatening excommunieation as a 
penalty for dj fegarding his decree against 
it. ‘The neWspaper reports indicate that 
this action was taken as long ago as January 
20, 1904, and has been kept secret for 
a favorable time for its publication ; its 
currency now may be the result of 
some oversight. At all events, foreign 
professors of jurisprudence, regarding 
it as authentic, although the text of 
it has not been published, are already 
discussing the question of rights which 
this determination of Pius X_ raises. 
Hence any official authentication or ex- 
planation of it by the Vatican will be 
looked for with great interest. Veto 
power over the choice of a Pope has 
been claimed by the old German Empire, 
Austria, the Sicilies, Spain, and Portugal. 
According to some authorities, it has 
been exercised in various ways since 
the sixteenth century. It seems to rest 
upon an established custom or tacit agree- 
ment between the civil powers and the 
Church rather than upon any formal au- 
thonization. But the abolition of such a 
concordat by one party without the consent 
of the other would raise a question of much 
complexity. It is regarded by the clerical 
party as a “revocable privilege,” which 
the Church has granted to the State, and 
which at its own will it can revoke. But 
the attempt to dothis without the consent of 
existing governments would create a situa- 
tion of far-reaching possibilities. It would 
put the Roman Curia into a new attitude 
of seeming autocracy in its relation to the 
civil power. If this were only an asser- 
tion of its independence from all political 
interference within its own spiritual do- 
main, it might be hailed by Protestants as 
a hopeful sign of progress; but it wears 
a different look as a feature of the policy 
to maintain a medizval supremacy for the 
Holy See. Ultramontanism at Rome has 
its face set in that direction, and Modern- 
ism looks toward an understanding of 
such relations between Church and State 
as exist in America. 
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MARION CRAWFORD 


Those who fear that the taste of Amer- 
ican readers is deteriorating would take 
heart if they would compare the popular 
novels of a generation ago with the novels 
of F. Marion Crawford, whose death at 
his home in Sorrento, on the Bay of 
Naples, on Friday of last week, ends a 
career remarkable not only for fecundity, 
but for breadth of interests and human 
sympathy. Mr. Crawford was one of the 
most popular novelists in America. He 
wrote many books, and they had an enor- 
mous circulation. A glance at their qual- 
ity and range shows an immense advance 
upon the workmanship of the novels of 
equal popularity a generation ago; for 
Marion Crawford, although a very rapid 
and sometimes a careless worker, was a 
man of rare endowments and accomplish- 
ments. Nature started him with a great 
capital, and education reinforced his native 
gifts in a very unusual way. 

Mr. Crawford had behind him an ances- 
try distinguished alike in public service and 
in art. He traced one line of descent to 
General Francis Marion, the brilliant and 
audacious Revolutionary soldier. His 
father, Thomas Crawford, was a sculptor 
of note, whose most widely known works 
in this country are probably the statues of 
Washington in Richmond, and of Liberty 
at the top of the Capitol at -Washington. 
His mother, a sister of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, came of a family notable for intel- 
lectual and social gifts. Mr. Crawford 
was born in Lucca, and remained in Italy 
until his twelfth year; an observing child 
of an active mind, but with a romantic 
temperament. Languages came easily to 
him ; and at an early age he knew Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian. Span- 
ish, Swedish, Russian, Turkish, and Portu- 
guese were afterwards included among his 
linguistic accomplishments, and, later, a 
good working knowledge of Sanskrit. At 
the age of twelve he came to this country, 
and entered St. Paul’s School, Concord ; 
whence, later, he was transferred to Eng- 
land, studying first in the family of a clergy- 
man in Hatfield Regis, the scene of one of 
his most interesting stories, ‘‘ The Tale of 
a Lonely Parish.” He then entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and became profi- 
cient inthe diverse sciences of mathematics 
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and rowing. From Cambridge he went to 
Heidelberg, where he remained two years, 
which bore fruit in “ Greifenstein,” an 
admirable picture of the old German feu- 
dalism which survives among some of the 
country nobles to this day. ‘Two years 
at the University of Rome filled in the 
Italian side of his education, and were de- 
voted largely to Sanskrit, interest in which 
led him to India. ‘The pressure of finan- 
cial need sent him into journalism, and he 
became the editor of an afternoon news- 
paper, meanwhile studying India intently 
and eagerly, with a sympathy and insight 
which were later to bear fruit in ‘* Mr, 
Isaacs,”’ the earliest and one of the most 
interesting of. his stories. From India, 
in 1880, he worked his way to New York 
on a tramp steamer, landing here in 1881, 
He then entered Harvard in order to do 
further work in Sanskrit, and supported 
himself by magazine writing. 

At twenty-eight his future was stil 
uncertain and the immense capital of 
knowledge and experience which was to 
make him the most cosmopolitan of Amer- 
ican writers was still untouched. I tis said 
that the comment of his uncle, Mr. Samuel 
Ward, once a well-known man in New 
York, after hearing some account from 
Mr. Crawford of his Indian experiences— 
“That’s a good magazine story; you 
must write it out at once ”—led to the 
writing of “ Mr. Isaacs ;” a novel which 
immediately attracted wide attention, and 
may be said to have established Mr. Craw- 
ford as a popular novelist. It was fol 
lowed in a short time by “ Dr. Claudius,” 
and a little later by “‘ A Roman Singer,” 
one of the most charming and well-con- 
structed of the early novels. This was 
the beginning of an extraordinary achieve 
ment in the way of rapid and varied writ 
ing; for in twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years Mr. Crawford wrote nearly forty 
volumes. He was often accused of writ 
ing with too great rapidity. As a matter 
of fact, it was impossible for him to write 
slowly. His mind teemed with stories. 
He said to a friend that he lived in an 
imaginary community of at least two thovu- 
sand persons, who, without interference 
from him, led their own lives, married, 
had children, involved themselves in all 
kinds of dramatic and even tragic rela 
tions, and that if he were to live one hur 
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dred years he could not make a complete 
record of the happenings of this commu- 
nity or a full portraiture of the various 
characters who were as real to him as 
living persons. When a plot had defined 
itself in his mind, he could not rest until 
he had elaborated it thoroughly and worked 
jt out in detail; and when the time came 
to write, he was under such impulsion that 
he worked with marvelous rapidity. 

Mr. Crawford was a story-teller by 
nature, with a genius for narration, which 
made it easy for him to put occurrences 
in dramatic form and to invest them with 
dramatic interest. Like Balzac, who was 
also a citizen of a great imaginary com- 


munity, Mr. Crawford had only to over- 


hear the talk of the imaginary people who 
lived about him, and to record their doings, 
to make a plot. The range of his knowl- 
edge and interest was phenomenal. He 
wrote stories about New York, England, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Turkey, India, 
Persia, and Arabia, with apparently equal 
facility and with notable fidelity of atmos- 
phere. It has been said of his story “ Paul 
Patoff”’ that it is the best guide-book to 
Constantinople ever written. He was a 
true cosmopolitan; for he knew his own 
country quite as well as he knew other 
countries, which is somewhat rare among 
Europeanized Americans; and he knew 
other countries, not only by observation, 
but through his sympathies, his quick 
interest in all forms of life, his instinctive 
feeling for character. Mr. Crawford at 
his best wrote a group of stories of 
high dramatic and literary quality; “A 
Roman Singer,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” “A 
Cigarette-maker’s Romance,” and the Sa- 
racinesca tales come well within the field 
of high-class fiction; on the other hand, 
and especially of late years, Mr. Crawford 
wrote many novels which lack the distinc- 
tion of workmanship and the creative 
imagination which stamped his earlier 
stones. Not content with the writing of 
fiction, Mr. Crawford was a charming 
writer of informal history. His “ Rulers 
of the South” is the most interesting 
account of civilization in southern Italy in 
our language, and his “ Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis ” and * Salve Venetia” show his 
remarkable power of arrangement of a 
vast body of historical details in a vital 
order, 
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The last piece of writing from his hand 
was probably the graphic account of the 
condition of the desolated section of 
southern Italy which appeared in The 
Outlook three weeks ago. When the 
news of the terrible disaster reached this 
country, The Outlook at once communti- 
cated with Mr. Crawford as the man best 
qualified by personal familiarity with the 
country and the people, command of 
the history and language, to describe both 
the devastation and the progress toward 
restoration. He was deeply interested in 
the execution of this commission, which 
death has now interrupted, and the 
first installment of the narrative was in 
Mr. Crawford’s happiest vein of vivid, 
picturesque, and intimate description. 
His report of the great calamity, uncom- 
pleted as it is, undoubtedly takes rank as 
the most striking and intimate of the 
many accounts which have been written. 


A DEMOCRATIC HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Three characteristics are essential to a 
true democratic representative assembly: 
efficiency, responsibility, liberty. 

It must be able to transact business. 
A body of nearly four hundred members 
is only a mass-meeting, and may easily 
become a mob, unless it has rules and a 
Speaker with strength of will to enforce 
them. In escaping the despotism of over- 
organization it may easily lapse into the 
anarchy of no-organization. ‘The tyranny 
of the minority may become as serious as 
the tyranny of the majority, and one 
more despicable. ‘The business must be 
prepared beforehand or the House can 
transact no business. Details of legisla- 
tion must be referred to small committees, 
or the House would waste its time inter- 
minably upon them. There must be 
power lodged somewhere to determine 
what business shall be brought before the 
House, and in what order and at what 
time, or nothing could ever be done. 
The majority must have power to stop 
endless debate and endless amendments, 
or two or three members by prolonging 
debate and by vexatious amendments could 
stop all procedure in the House, as they 
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now can in the Senate. The present 
Rules of the House of Representatives 
have been developed by over a century 
of legislative experience. ‘Their object is 
to secure efficiency. ‘That object, it may 
be said, has been secured. But it has 
been secured by taking all power from 
the House, except the power to elect a 
Speaker. Strictly speaking, the House 
has not efficiency. The efficiency is in 
an oligarchy of which the Speaker is the 
organizer. ‘The House selects an auto- 
crat ;.the autocrat organizes an oligarchy ; 
the oligarchy transacts the business. The 
House still retains a veto power on the 
legislation proposed by the oligarchy. 
But it has completely lost the power to 
consider any legislation which the oligarchy 
does not approve. 

In depriving itself of power it has also 
deprived itself of responsibility, for power 
and responsibility are always commensu- 
rate. ‘lhe country can hold the Republi- 
can party responsible for laws which are en- 
acted by the House; but not for the failure 
of the House toenactlaws. ‘The Speaker 
is accredited with having said that citizen- 
ship shall never be conferred on the Porto 
Ricans while he is Speaker. Whether he 
said it we do not know; but if he did, it 
was no idle boast. If a bill is introduced 
to make the Porto Ricans citizens, he can 
refer it to an unfavorable Committee, and 
the Committee need not make any report. 
He can refer it to a Committee and never 
call on the Committee for any report. 
Congressman Hayes, of California, one 
of the “insurgents,” in a speech made 
in the House last February, stated that 
‘during the second session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress and the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress the Committees were 
not once called by the Speaker.” ‘The 
bill for the preservation of the Appalachian 
and White Mountains was reported favor- 
ably by one Committee and thereupon 
referred to another, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—popularly known as the Grave- 
yard Committee—where it would have 
been buried without obsequies, if there 
had not been in that Committee a resolute 
minority, who succeeded in securing a 
report from the Committee, which was 
adverse on a very doubtful question of 
Constitutional law. When a Republican 
Representative returns to his constituents, 
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he can say, and he often does say, “ If | 
could have gotten your measure before 
the House it would have been adopted, 
but the Speaker would not let it come 
before the House.” For government by 
party we have substituted government by 
the Speaker. To quote again Miss 
Follett, whom we quoted last week: 
“The House of Representatives is no 
longer the legislative power ; it is not even 
the maker of the legislative power ; it is 
but the maker of the real maker, the 
Speaker of the House of Representa 
tives.” 

The present organization of the House 
also deprives its members of the third 
element essential to a truly democratic 
assembly—liberty. In order to make 
itself an efficient organization it has ceased 
to be free. ‘The theory of a representa 
tive body is not that a few especially wise 
and experienced men shall represent the 
Nation; that is the theory of oligarchy. 
It is that each district shall be represented 
by its chosen delegate, and that, by a free 
and frank comparison of their different 
ai.d often conflicting views, the views of 
the Nation shall be ascertained and made 
effective. There is no longer such a free 
interchange of views. The legislation is 
practically effected by a few ‘little legis- 
latures ”’ selected by the Speaker ; and it 
is absolutely true that no legislation can 
be accomplished which these “ little legis- 
latures ’” do not approve. All freedom of 
debate has been abolished in an endeavor 
to avoid the waste of time which unre 
stricted freedom of debate would involve. 

The ends in a reform of the House to 
be secured are these three essentials of a 
democratic assembly—efficiency, responsi 
bility, and liberty. Neither should be sacri- 
ficed to the other. The experience of 
other legislative assemblies has demon- 
strated that neither need be sacrificed to 
the other. That experience indicates 
the method of reform: 

The appointment of the committees by 
a Committee of Selection. 

The election by the House of that Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Some control over the order in which 
business shall be taken up to be vested 
in that Committee, subject to the approval 
of the House. 

An opportunity at every regular session 
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for each Committee to report the measures 
which have been submitted to it. 

Power of a respectable minority to 
require any Committee to report to the 
House for its consideration any measure 
submitted to it, that measures of public 
importance may not be smothered by 
private interest or indifference. 

And some better provision than now 
exists for real and effective debate. 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR THE 
BLIND 


The blind man or woman at a street 
crossing always finds sympathetic guides, 
eager to thread the way over the perilous 
street; but very few people know how 
far society has gone in its organized en- 
deavor to help the blind to make the 
journey along the highway of life safely 
and independently. ‘The increasing gen- 
erosity of provision for their educational 
needs is found in almost all parts of the 
world. Readers of The Outlook have 
not forgotten the very interesting enter- 
prise in their behalf which the Queen of 
Rumania is conducting, some account of 
which she gave in the columns of The 
Outlook several years ago; nor are they 
ignorant of the great number of reading 
classes for them in the large cities and 
libraries, nor of the provision that is being 
made in educational institutions in all 
sections. What was once inspired by pity 
for the apparent helplessness of the blind 
is now inspired by recognition of the pos- 
sibility of very largely overcoming their 
limitations, and of admiration for the pa- 
tience and daring which many of them 
show. The world is no longer a place of 
helpless darkness; a great many blind 
people are pursuing professions and vo- 
cations of all kinds with success, and in 
some cases with distinction. 

The capacity of the blind to read and 
write—no matter how imperfectly—has 
usually surprised those who have normal 
sight so much that they have not paused 
to ask that the blind child should read as 
well as the child with sight, and that the 
books furnished to him should be in no 
respect inferior to those given to more 
fortunate school children. Pity for the 
blind has in some ways been a great 
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stumbling-block in their path. The char- 
ity showered on them by our grand- 
parents is turning now into recognition of 
the necessity of giving them an up-to-date 
education, equal to or better than that given 
to seeing children, and a training to fit 
them to take thcir share later in the work 
and play of the world of sight. It is this 
feeling which has placed the blind child in 
the public schools side by side with the 
normal child. This plan has worked 
admirably in Japan, England, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, and is soon to be adopted 
in New York. 

Blindness is daily becoming less fre- 
quent, and has recently been spoken of 
as “‘a preventable disease.”’ Even now the 
blind are so small a class that it is un- 
economic to think of segregating them, 
and it is their ambition to fit themselves 
to share in carrying our industrial, intel- 
lectual, and civic burdens. Early attempts 
at alphabets for the blind showed great 
ingenuity. One of these was a string 
alphabet, in which the letters are indicated 
by different knots. Another amusing 
way of writing was used by a blind Aus- 
trian who cut out large paper letters and 
strung them on threads in their proper or- 
der so that they would form words. When 
a letter was written in this fashion, the 
thread was tied and the little package 
sent to a friend, who duly spread out the 
letters, still strung on the thread, and read 
the commuuication. A _ stick alphabet 
was also devised by a blind shepherd who 
whittled the sticks in such form as to in- 
dicate the letters. His alphabet, however, 
no longer exists, for on the death of the 
shepherd the poor villagers found that his 
library made excellent kindling-wood. 
Valentine Haiiy printed the first book for 
the blind at Paris. His pioneer work was 
of great importance, but his alphabet 
was clumsy and could not be written by 
the blind. 

Louis Braille, a blind Frenchman, born 
in 1809, became a musician and a mathe- 
matician. He devised an alphabet con- 
sisting of various combinations of dots 
arranged in a cell capable of containing 
two perpendicular lines of three dots each. 
With this device he was able to write the 
complete alphabet, with signs for punctua- 
tion and capitalization, and to create a 
mathematical code and musical notation 
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as adequate in all particulars as that used 
by the seeing. This Braille alphabet is 
written on heavy paper by a pointed in- 
strument called the stylus. The method 
can be readily understood by pressing a 
card with a large blunt pin and feeling the 
raised dot thus produced on the reverse 
of the card. The raised letters are wnit- 
ten by the blind in this manner from right 
to left, then the paper is turned over, and 
the reading with the ten eyes proceeds in 
the usual fashion from left to right. The 
apparatus employed by the blind for writ- 
ing is a slate with a double perforated 
metal rule which permits the paper for 
writing to pass between its bars. The 
openings in the rule of the Braille slate are 
large enough for the writing of the six 
positions of the dots used in the cell. 
Spaces between the cells occur regularly, 
thus facilitating the quick recognition of 
the beginning and end of a letter. This 
system was modified for American use by 
J. W. Smith, a blind editor and teacher, 
who devised an economical method for 
saving time and exertion in both reading 
and writing. 

This method spread rapidly throughout 
the world, and weuld soon have been in 
use in America but for the invention of 
Dr. John Dennison Kuss, who devised a 
horizontal method for writing the alphabet 
after Braille’s fashion instead of the per- 
pendicular French invention. Dr. Russ 
gave his money and time most unselfishly 
to help the blind, and educated the first 
blind who were taught in America. He 
believed that his arrangement for writing 
would save time andtrouble. His system, 
with modifications and amplifications, is 
called New York Point. Dr. Russ visited 
England and studied there. In abook by 
Dr. Armitage the author tells of a coun- 
cil of blind men appointed by the British 
and Foreign Association which worked 
for two years to determine whether New 
York Point should be adopted to the 
exclusion of Braille. These blind experts 
declared against New York Point about 
thirty years ago because it was found 
inadequate then for exactly the same rea- 
sons as were given several weeks ago at a 
hearing before the Board of Education of 
New York on the subject in a letter from 
Helen Keller. Miss Keller wrote to the 
Board, which was considering which type 
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should be adopted for the education of 
blind children, who are soon to be admitted 
to the public schools : 


I have always found New York Point a 
difficult, unsatisfactory system. I object to 
it as it appears in most books which I have 
seen because itdoes not use capitals, apos 
trophes, and hyphens. This sometimes 
spoils the sense for the reader. But it has a 
worse effect upon the young pupil. He is 
liable to get an imperfect idea of capitaliza. 
tion and punctuation. I have received let. 
ters written on the ordinary ink typewriter 
from blind persons which contained errors 
significantly like the defects of New York 
Point, and I cannot but believe that this 
illiteracy is traceable to their habitual use 
of a defective mode of punctographic writing 
during school years. 

It is true, the makers of New York Point 
have devised capitals ; but it is noteworthy 
that this very winter the State Library at 
Albany was trying to decide upon a suitable 
capital sign. Forty years after this system 
was supposed to be “ perfected ”’ it is still in 
an undecided state! The capitals, when 
they are used, are not always unequivocal. 
I have often mistaken D for }, I orl and Y 
for double oo in signatures, and I waste 
time looking at initial letters over and over 
again. 1am not satisfied with the signs for 
hyphen and apostrophe that I have found, 
because they are cumbersome. It is possible 
to mistake the apostrophe for ou, especially 
in proper names. 

New York Point is much harder for me to 
read than American Braille. It wears my 
reading finger more to travel over letters 
three dots wide and two high, as they are in 
New York Point, than over letters two dots 
wide and three high, as they arein American 
Braille. Also, it is a most trying task to de 
cipher many letters which I get in New York 
Point. The writers evidently have trouble 
either with the system or the machine. Of 
the letters I receive in the two systems, a 
far larger proportion are well written in 
American Braille. 

I note, too, that in the great world of the 
blind New’ York Point is a provincialism. 
The machines for it are made only in New 
York, and write only New York Point. On 
the other hand, machines for Braille are 
made in Germany, France, England, and 
America. I have owned American and Ger- 
man Braille writers which place me in com- 
munication with people all over the world. 


New York Point was at one time prac- 
tically the sole type in use for the blind in 
America, but carefully prepared tables show 
its steady decline recently, and the remark- 
able advance made by the improved, 
or, as it is often called, ‘‘ American Braille.” 

Braille has never been replaced by an- 
other type. But New York Point has not 
infrequently abdicated from its strong- 
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holds, perhaps for reasons like the follow- 
ing : A teacher of the blind asked for the 
Bible in New York Point at a library for 
the blind. It took so long to find the 
book that she asked what the difficulty 
was. ‘Well, yousee, the blind don’t read 
the Bible,” was the answer. ‘“ Surely 
they have not all turned heathen!’ was 
the exclamation. “ No,” said the libranan, 
“but you see that it is printed so closely 
that they can’t make it out.” A superin- 
tendent of a blind school writes: “ My 
reason for preferring Braille to Point is 
that it is more easily read. I have known 
of children drawing blood from their 
fingers by reading New York Point. I 
have never known this from reading 
Braille.” 

Libraries for the blind are of the greatest 
importance to them, and blind librarians are 
apt to be the most efficient and intelligent 
workers in such libraries. The Valentine- 
Haiiy Association’s libraries are entirely 
presided over by the sightless. Some of 
these librarians are very rapid readers of 
many tongues, and many are profound 
scholars. Connected with this hbrary are 
four hundred voluntary copyists who put 
ink print into Braille. ‘Two magazines are 
published by this Association, and the print- 
ing of one of them is entirely done by 
the blind Sisters of St. Paul at Paris. 
The British and Foreign Association has 
seven hundred volunteer copyists who 
write the first Braille copies to be recopied 
by blind scribes, chiefly women and girls. 
Over fourteen Braille magazines are pub- 
lished in Great Britain, including a bi- 
weekly article in Braille in the Daily Mail. 
The Moon Society in Brighton has issued 
over 256,400 embossed books, including 
the entire Bible in English. There is a 
library for blind students in Oxford. 

Many Braille books are being printed 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Lllinois, 
and elsewhere. ‘Text-books of the Board 
of Education are to be had in Braille, and 
there are over three thousand pieces of 
braille music published in the United 
States, with many more thousands of the 
identical musical notation to be had in 
Kurope. ‘There are several magazines for 
the blind to be had in America; the most 
important is the Ziegler Magazine, pub- 
lished through the generosity of Mrs. 
Matilda Ziegler in New York Point and 
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Braille, and The Outlook for the Blind, 
printed in ink print by the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests 
of the Blind. There ought to be but one 
type for the blind in all parts of the 
world; it would be a tragic blunder to 
add confusion of language to lack of 
sight. 

A blind scholar sat long after dark 
absorbed in reading a beautiful book. A 
sighted person entered the unlit room, 
where she was surprised to find the blind 
man, to whom she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, what 
are you doing here in the dark?’ To 
which the blind man, holding his book, 
replied gently, ‘‘ Why, you forget that for 
us it is always light.” 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


Men and women who use the Hoboken 
tunnels which connect New York with 
Hoboken and especially serve the great 
army of suburban residents along the line 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad, have not failed to notice and 
appreciate the obvious endeavor on the 
part of the management of the tunnels to 
provide in all ways for their comfort. 
Even such small devices as ingeniously 
arranged glass shelves, from which change 
can be taken with the utmost ease at the 
ticket office, have caught the eye and 
made a delightful contrast to the stolid 
indifference which many transportation 
companies show to their patrons. The 
cars used in the tunnels represent an 
intelligent endeavor to make it easy for 
passengers to get in and out; and, so far 
as possible, to foresee and meet all pos- 
sible accidents. The side doors work 
admirably. Americans have not failed to 
notice the rapidity with which a railway 
train can be emptied in England; and the 
ample means of approach and exit from 
the cars of the McAdoo tunnels express 
the policy of the management to use the 
results of the latest and best experience 
in such matters. Mr. McAdoo has not 
been slow to respond to the demand of 
women for special facilities during rush 
hours ; and the rear car of trains going 
from Hoboken to New York during the 
rush hours in the morning, and of trains 
from New York to Hoboken during the 
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rush hours in the evening, are reserved 
exclusively for their use. ‘The crush at 
the tunnels has never been so great as in 
the subways, nor has the same barbarous 
indifference to decency been shown in 
the stations of the tunnels; but in the 
rush hours the pressure on the trains is 
great, and women are now provided with 
a refuge from all possible discomfort and 
discourtesy. 

To a great many men and women ac- 
customed to the indifference or the inso- 
lent contempt of the management of some 
railways, these manifestations of considera- 
tion and courtesy are not only very 
grateful, but they suggest a solution of 
some of the problems which are now on 
the hands of railways and steamship lines. 
It is a good while since a prominent rail- 
way officer made his famous remark about 
the public ; and a great deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge since the time 
when the public could be safely snubbed, 
scorned, or ‘cursed by railway managers, 
since committees of commuters, going 
in the meekest of spirits to ask the most 
moderate of concessions, were practically 
ordered out of the presence of great 
magnates, and ignominiously sent to their 
homes with the conviction that they had 
been impertinent to powers which were 
raised above the obligation of human 
courtesy. ‘To-day the needs of the pub- 
lic must not only be seriously considered, 
but courtesy to the public is fast becoming 
a matter of business necessity. 

Mr. McAdoo, the president of the com- 
pany which manages the Hoboken Tun- 
nels, is one of the men on whom the light 
of the future has fallen; and a recent 
address made to the employees of the 
company ought to be put in the hands of 
every employee on every car or public 
conveyance in the United States. It was 
an admirable thing, in the first place, for 
the president to meet the employees face 
to face. This is not practicable in some 
cases on account of the great terntory 
covered by railways ; but the men could be 
faced in detachments by prominent off- 
cials, and a human relationship established 
which would be of the very greatest possi- 
ble service. The separation of the leaders 
from the workers has caused untold mis- 
chief in the modern industrial world ; just 
as the separation of railway managers 
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from their patrons has brought about a 
kind of chronic irritation of feeling on 
both sides. When two or three thousand 
people, eager to get home, crowd a sta. 
tion, the doors of which are locked, wait. 
ing for trains which do not move, the 
tension of feeling would be immediately 
relieved if the management would take 
the trouble to post a placard explaining 
the cause of the delay and indicating the 
probable time of its termination. Amen: 
cans are not unreasonable; on the con. 
trary, they will endure more discomfort 
without complaining than any other civil 
ized people ; but they do like to be recog- 
nized as human beings. Mr. McAdoo told 
his men that the advantages of the facility 
of travel opened between New York and 
New Jersey would very much depend on 
the proper discharge of their duties ; that 
some of the criticisms of corporations had 
been just and some unjust; but that the 
thing to do was to profit by the mistakes 
of others and by the criticisms of the pub- 
lic, and to accept as fundamental the 
fact that the tunnels are operated primarily 
for the convenience of the public; that 
they are designed to accommodate the 
people who traverse the river, and the 
duty devolves upon the employees to 
reduce causes of complaint to a mini 
mum. 

Safety and efficiency in the service are 
of the first consideration, but civility and 
courtesy in all dealings with the public are 
also of the highest importance. Mr. Mc 
Adoo declared that it is part of the em- 
ployee’s job to be courteous, even to peo 
ple who are rude and offensive, as many 
commuters undoubtedly are; and _ that, 
when exposed to the temptation to lose 
their temper, the employees must learn to 
take things in good spirit. They must 
treat people courteously, no matter how 
people treat them. They must attend 
strictly to their duties, and make civil re- 
plies to all questions, even when, as in 
many cases, the questions are distinctly 
out of their field and foolis~ in them- 
selves. The amount of courtesy displayed 
by the employees, Mr. McAdoo said, is 
going to have a very important bearing on 
the popularity of the road. He went so 
far as to urge the men to take pride in 
their personal appearance, and to express 
in carriage and dress alertness, efficiency, 
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and competency. He cautioned all. con- 
ductors, guards, and platform men espe- 
cially, against telling passengers to “‘ step 
lively ;” urged them to pronounce clearly 
the names of the stations, to have a feel- 
ing of comradeship in the work and a 
common pride in doing it thoroughly and 
courteously; and he declared that the 
merit system is the adopted policy of the 
company. ‘The men who go through 
the year without any marks are the men 
who are going to be at the head of the 
list.”” 

This address, so courteous in tone, so 
thoroughly respectful to the public and to 
the employees, is a very significant sign of 
the time. It is the word of a man who 
has shown himself adequate to a great 
task, and is now showing himself adequate 
to the management of a great property 
which is to serve the public, depend on 
the public, and receive its profits from the 
public. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT 
BOOKS 


The note struck on the 
first page of the history of 
“Queen Anne and Her 
Court’ 1s sustained throughout two large 
volumes The author, P. F. William Ryan, 
relates a quaint romance of old France, ap- 
plying the allegory to the marriage tale of 
James, Duke of York, and Anne Hyde, the 
parents of Queen: Anne and her sister Mary, 
consort of William of Orange, the two sur- 
viving children who became personages in 
history. The childhood of these royal children 
is painted as rather somber, and described 
with particularity. The author’s estimate 
of Queen Anne can be gathered from his own 
words, which will indicate his style: “ This 
princess, whom nobody ever dreams of as 
possessing a trait in common with the Isa- 
bellas, the Elizabeths, the Catherines of his- 
tory, this princess, so mediocre, sacrificed 
every tie to ambition from girlhood onward, 
intriguing, deceiving, flattering, betraying— 
an actress to her finger tips—all for the 
gilded mockery of aleaden crown.” Brought 
up under the care of Lady Frances Villiers, 
in the old manor-house at Richmond, “ be- 
longing neither to their father nor the State,” 
the two girls had as companions the seven 
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Villiers, children, and here, too, came Sarah 


Jennings to play, and to lay the foundations 
of that tyranny over Anne which was to. 
endure almost to the end of her life. Eliza- 
beth Villiers was even a greater blight upon 
the life of Mary—as she became the mistress 
of Mary’s husband, “ the ruler of the ruler of 
England and the Netherlands.” Thus is 
foreshadowed the disturbed career of the 
last Stuart upon the throne of England. 
The author traces all the intricacies of court 
intrigue, exposing the machinations of politi- 
cal aspirants, and presenting, as a whole, a 
depressing picture. Corruption, ambition, 
selfishness, and treachery made up the atmos- 
phere of the Court of Queen Anne. Her 
life, ill attended in childhood, tainted in early 
womanhood by treachery to her father, un- 
satisfied by her unequal marriage, and sad- 
dened by the death of her son and heir, was 
passed amid the bickerings of an ignoble 
court, and badgered by the tyranny of the 
famed virago, Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough—an unhappy record. The 
second volume opens with the accession of 
Queen Anne and her subsequent coronation 
in Westminster. An interesting detail is 
the fact that the youngest maiden among 
the train-bearers of her Majesty was the 
future Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, then 
only thirteen years old. 


The student of American life 
in the nineteenth century can 
hardly fail to be interested in the curious 
experiences narrated in “ The Life and Times 
of Anne Royall,” * by Sarah Harvey Porter. 
The author has spared no pains in her re- 
searches. She has followed the career of 
Mrs. Royall, for a long time a familiar figure 
in Washington, from her birth in 1769 toher 
death in 1854, “a lifespan that stretched 
from George the Third to the political rise 
of Abraham Lincoln.” Her biographer 
occupies a judicial attitude, representing 
Mrs. Royall’s peculiar ideas without disguise, 
and yet writing a strong plea for justice to 
her undoubted ability and, in many ways, 
her excellent influence. She does not figure 
as an important historical character, but her 
voluminous publications, her wide travels 
through the States, and her keen observation 
give value to her printed remains. She met 
and talked with every man who became 
President of the United States from Wash- 
ington to Lincoln. She wrote innumerable 
pen-portraits of noted Americans, and, by 
her entirely unrestrained speech, actually 
terrorized those against whom she held a 
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prejudice. For many years she was an un- 
successful yet undaunted petitioner of Con- 
gress for a pension, her husband, Captain 
Royall, having served in the Revolutionary 
War. Her quaint figure and sharp tongue 
were known and often avoided or ridiculed 
by prominent politicians. She was in advance 
of her time in regard to many of the causes 
she advocated in her newspapers. She 
worked for sound money, Sunday mails, 
liberal immigration laws, denounced in fiery 
terms evangelical theology, and warmly 
defended the Free Masons. Her unpopu- 
larity thus is easily explained, but her will 
was indomitable, and her industry, even 
in extreme old age and actual poverty, 
amazing. Miss Porter’s work is valuable as 
a contribution to historical detail, and it is 
written with a vivacity and conviction that 
would have won the approval of Mrs. Royall 
herself. 


This is not, as its title would 
imply,’ a review of the 
achievements of archzxolog- 
ical explorers in all parts of the globe during 
the nineteenth century. It deals only with 
the results secured by investigation in the 
countries of the ancient world, and only in 
so far as they illustrate the history and devel- 
opment of the art of the ancients. Besides 
which, the emphasis is almost altogether on 
the work of French and German archzolo- 
gists, the contributions of Englishmen and 
Americans—at all events with respect to 
recent years—being treated in most meager 
detail. But within its limitations, which cer- 
tainly should have been indicated by the 
title, it is a distinctly valuable book. It is 
the work of a veteran archzologist, one of 
the foremost authorities in his chosen field. 
It is not in the least an arid summary, but a 
swiftly moving narrative, rich in personal, 
dramatic, and adventurous touches: and it 
makes an appeal equally to the serious stu- 
dent of archzology and art, and to those who 
merely wish to keep themselves informed of 
the progress of scientific discovery. From 
the initial chapters—which tell the story of 
the scientific opening of Egypt under Napo- 
leon’s auspices, the first unveiling of Pom- 
peii,and Lord Elgin’s labors in Greece—a 
note of interest and readability is struck with 
an ease unusual in books on this subject. 
Not all archzologists will agree with Pro- 
fessor Michaelis in his critical estimates, or 
in the frankness with which he approves 
the early “museum spirit” as exemplified, 
for instance, in the removal by Lord Elgin 
of the Parthenon adornments. But none can 
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reasonably deny that he has performed a 
real service in thus relating and interpreting, 
jn language attractive and intelligible to those 
who are not archzologists, the record of the 
past hundred years of digging and delving 
amid the ruined glories of Greece and Rome 
and Pharaohland. English readers, it should 
be added, are indebted to Bettina Kahn- 
weiler for a translation in which nothing of 
the charm and vigor of the original is lost. 


As its title would indi- 
cate, M. André Tardieu's 
“France and the Alli- 
ances”! is primarily a study of French for- 
eign policy, but it includes so much that it 
might almost be recommended as a conve- 
nient summary of the diplomatic history of 
Europe since the Franco-German War. M. 
Tardieu himSelf is a diplomat of wide experi- 
ence, and he writes from an inside knowledge 
which gives his volume an importance that 
it could not otherwise have. He makes it 
clear that from first to last the supreme effort 
of France has been to regain the prestige 
dimmed by the German conquest, and at the 
same time to weaken the preponderating 
influence of Germany in European affairs by 
concluding alliances that would re-establish 
the balance of power. Of these alliances the 
most important, he believes, is that with 
Russia, and next to this the en/ente cor- 
diale with Great Britain. But he also lays 
great stress on the friendly relations existing 
between France and the United States, and 
constituting, he affirms, an alliance none the 
less strong because it rests merely on tradi- 
tion. “In Franco-American relations,” he 
declares enthusiastically, “sentiment, which 
usually occupies so small a place in politics, 
plays an indisputably important réle. It is 
the most active leaven in co-operations some- 
times imposed by circumstances on the two 
peoples. There was no need of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty of 1908 to guarantee that ques- 
tions arising between Paris and Washington 
will always be settled in a spirit of good faith, 
good grace, and good will.” ‘True, he dis- 
cerns sources of possible future misunder- 
standing, but he remains optimistically con- 
fident that no serious rupture will occur 
between the two countries. Of the under- 
standing with Great Britain, he emphatically 
asserts that it resulted, on both sides, less 
from love of each other than from fear of 
Germany. In fact, if his volume were valu- 
able for nothing else it would be significant 
as showing how thoroughly German ambi- 
tions have alarmed Europe, and how greatly 
European diplomats stand in dread of what 
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M. Tardieu somewhat bitterly refers to .as 
“the morbid mentality of Berlin.” 


Rome was to the highest ancient 
civilization what no single city 
is to modern civilization, the center, the 
“hub” of the world, where all its material 
and literary resources were assembled, and 
whence imperial control flowed in refluent 
waves. The latest study of the life and 
manners of this unparalleled world-State, in 
the authorized translation of Friedlander’s 
seventh edition of his “ Sittengeschichte 
Roms,”* isa work of many-sided interest, 
as well as of opulent and multifarious learn- 
It recreates the vanished scene with 
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ing. 
realistic effect in multitudinous details. Even 
school-boy stories finda place. On the Ger- 


man author’s opinion that “Romans were 
rather incapable of a heartfelt friendship” 
one would like the judgment of the Italian 
historian Ferrero. Comparing ancient times 
with modern, it appears that traveling was 
more extensive inthe Empire than in Europe 
till the nineteenth century. It is doubtful 
whether certain regions are now as secure 
from brigandage as then. This is one of 
those companionable books which one can 
open at any point in its series of topics to 
occupy a leisure half-hour entertainingly and 
profitably. 


More than forty years 
ago the history of the 
Eastern Church was de- 
picted in its salient features in Dean Stan- 
ley’s classic lectures. It is much more con- 
tinuously and fully given in Professor 
Adeney’s recent volume.? This gives, first, 
the story of the Church as a whole through 
its two periods, the Imperial and the Moham- 
medan; next, the story of the separate 
Churches, Modern Greek, Russian, Syrian, 
Armenian, Coptic, Abyssinian. While largely 
a story of degeneracy and corruption, the 
noble spiritual hymns produced from the 
ninth to the eleventh century attest a purer 
stream underrunning the “angry debates, 
greedy ambitions, and bitter antipathies” of 
outward life. Nor were the later centuries 
of the imperial period such “dark ages,” 
either intellectually or morally, as in the con- 
temporary centuries of Western Europe. 
Viewing the Crusades from the Eastern 
rather than the usual Western standpoint, 
their supreme significance is found in the 
fact that they effectually barred the Moham- 
medan flood from inundating Europe until 
its forces had become strong enough, four 
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centuries later, to break the Turkish power 


at the gates of Vienna. Thus was “the 
fanaticism of relic-worship overruled for the 
deliverance of Christendom from total de- 
struction.” In the present condition of these 
Eastern Churches the hope of their ultimate 
regeneration appears in the work now car- 
ried on by British and American mission- 
aries. In Russia, where this is interdicted, 
“the salt of the land” is found in the perse- 
cuted sects named Molokans, Doukhobors, 
and Stundists, severally somewhat analogous 
to our Presbyterians, Friends, and Baptists. 
While critical, Professor Adeney is also im- 
partially appreciative, and intent on noting 
all the worth and truth that appears amidst 
unworth and error. 


The keen discussion of educa- 
tional principles and methods 
which has been going on for 
half a century necessarily sends men back to 
study the historical evolution. Professor 
Graves’s fresh contribution’ to this study 
makes two facts plain: (1) that education, 
whether in uncivilized or civilized society, 
has always aimed at preparation for life 
through adjustment of the individual to the 
social order into which he was born; (2) that 
in this process social progress has resulted 
from the development of individualism 
wherever permitted. Thus the experience 
of the race lays down the two lines on whi>) 
sound educational method must base its 
further processes. The story of education 
is here accompanied with enough of the 
political and social history of each of its 
stages to make these two facts cle@. Re- 
garding education as the gradual realization 
of a world-purpose, pursued at first uncon- 
sciously, and subsequently with gradually 
growing consciousness, Professor Graves 
has taken the method of procedure, at once 
most natural and most philosophical, of 
studying each stage with a view to progress. 


The light afforded the student of 
Christianity by study of Judaism 
vindicates the saying that a man 
who knows his own religion only does not 
know it fully. Christian readers will there- 
fore find themselves indebted to the studies 
which an eminent Jewish scholar has made 
in rabbinic theology. In this, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, the central idea is the 
kingdom of God, not in a political but in a 
social religious sense. Individualistic re- 
ligion, though insisted on, fell short. of it; it 
is inconsistent with social misery through 
poverty and want. Rabbinic theology was 
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severely ethical; its orthodoxy was more 
concerned with conduct than Christian theol- 
ogy has been—with the justice and mercy 
inspired by devotion to God. Judaism has 
been criticised as a system of legalism satis- 
fied by formal observances. Doubtless many 
of its adherents have so treated it. But the 
same is true of Christianity. The conclusion 
drawn is as unjust to the one as to the other. 
Dr. Schechter restricts himself to important 
aspects of Judaism which are often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. While this should 


specially commend his work to Christian . 


readers, its profoundly religious and ethical 
spirit appeals to all that is best in modern 
Judaism. 
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Eighteen years ago Tuske- 
gee held her first Negro 
Conference, and initiated 
extension work among the black farmers of 
the South. This work has grown until at 
present the school carries on more than 
thirty different extension activities. Nine of 
these activities are for farm improvement. 
They are the annual Negro Conference, a 
monthly farmers’ institute, a State fair, a 
county fair, monthly conferences in local 
communities, demonstration farm work, the 
Jesup Agricultural Wagon, a weekly farm 
paper, and a short course in agriculture. 
The short course is held for two weeks in 
January of each year. When it was begun 
five years ago, it was with great difficulty 
that eleven old men were persuaded to come 
and spend a few days at the schocl. The 
second year, with an increased effoit, seven- 
teen were enrolled. It required a great deal 
of patience and tact to make these farmers 
see that they would gain anything by attend- 
ing this short course. hey had the usual 
conceit of the ignorant, and, besides, there 
was the annual conference, where once a 
year they went to school for a whole day. 
The third year the plan of interesting a num- 
ber of boys in the course was tried, and that 
year the enrollment rose to seventy. The 
fourth year the plan for reaching the young 
people on the farms was enlarged and empha- 
sized. The result exceeded all expectations, 
and four hundred and seventy persons at- 
tended. The present year the plan was 
further enlarged and perfected to include 
courses for women And girls. Courses were 
given for men and boys in farming, live stock 
raising, dairying, and poultry-raising. For 
the women and girls there were poultry- 
raising, dairying, sewing, and cooking. Here 
at last was a school for the whole family. 


A SHORT COURSE 
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The people showed their appreciation of the 
opportunities offered them by coming nine 
hundred and sixty strong. 

The agricultural building at Tuskegee was 
for two weeks a great public rural school, to 
which almost a thousand pupils came. These 
pupils were of all ages, and were as varied as 
the rats which followed the Pied Piper out 
of Hamelin town. Like the children of the 
public schools, with some few exceptions, 
they all returned to their homes at night. It 
was a very interesting sight to see these 
farmer scholars come in each morning, in 
wagons, on mules, and afoot. Some would 
come each day a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. When pupils are willing to travel 
thirty or forty miles daily to attend school, it 
must be that they are deriving a great deal 
of benefit from it. This school was con- 
ducted in the most informal manner; there 
was no marking for tardiness, no compulsory 
attendance ; a person was free to come to a 
lecture or to leave it at any time. Mothers 
and fathers sat side by side with their chil- 
dren, and it was hard to decide which were 
the most enthusiastic and attentive. Never 
did any public school of this country have as 
great a percentage of its pupils who were so 
conscientious in their efforts and who wasted 
so little of their time. They realized that 
they had a very short period in which to 
learn a great deal. The keen, penetrating 
manner in which they questioned the lec- 
turers showed that they were thinking very 
much upon the various phases of.farming. 

The courses given were eminently practi- 
cal, and each one was designed to deal 
with some problem that confronts the farmers 
of Alabama. The courses in farming included 
talks on the various kinds of soils found in the 
sections from which the farmers came, and the 
proper method of cultivating fora particular 
crop. When the subject of seed selection 
was discussed, the lecturer concretely used 
the particular seed under discussion. The 
testing of corn aroused much interest. 
Bunches of corn, with each ear numbered, 
were at hand, and after the lecture on “ How 
to Select Seed Corn,” some twenty or thirty 
farmers were allowed to test their knowb 
edge by trying to select from the bunches of 
corn those ears that came nearest to being 
perfect. The result showed that the farmers 
had learned a great deal about seed selec- 
tion. Dairying and poultry-raising were two 
of the most popular courses. It was surpris- 
ing to see how many men and boys were 
interested in these subjects. 

One of the wisest things that the promoters 
of the short course have done was to make 
special provisions for the women and girls. 
Of all the women in rural communities the 
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negro women in the rural communities of the 
South have in many ways the narrowest 
lives. At the short course they learned 
many things which will make their home life 
better and broader. At the dairy and at the 
poultry farm they saw how the raising of 
chickens and the milking of cows could be 
made more than mere drudgery. In the 
sewing-room they learned how to sew cor- 
rectly, and how from plain calicoes and 
ginghams to make neat-fitting and nice-look- 
ing dresses. In the kitchen they were 
taught how to make a fire in a stove, how to 
clean and polish it, how to set a table, table 
manners, and how to clean up a table. 
These things are important, because the old- 
time fireplaces are being generally displaced 
by stoves. The womenand girls were taught 
how to prepare the foods commonly found in 
their homes, such as corn meal, turnips, 
peas, and potatoes, and cook them in a vari- 
ety of appetizing ways. The teaching of these 
farmers’ wives and daughters how to use a 
stove and to cook foods properly in several 
ways is going to be far-reaching in its effects, 
because it means better-cooked foods, a 
more varied diet, a more cheerful home, and 
better health for the family. The idea of 
making life on the farm more than living in 
squalor and one dreary round of drudgery 
was well expressed by Principal Washington 
in one of his addresses to the members of 
the short course. He said: “ The farmer 
should have a higher object in view than 
merely to make a living. The poorest razor- 
backed hog that you turn out in the field will 
make a living, and if you only make a living 
there is no difference between you. A man 
should get some comfort, some happiness, 
out of life. The farmer should especially 
get something out of life besides hard work 
and drudgery. To the women I say, have a 
time to eat and tell your men and boys to 
come at that time. Havea pleasant place to 
eat. It should be the most attractive and 
comfortable room in the house. Have 
flowers on the table. Then go out on your 
own farm and get your own chickens, or 
your own pigs, or your own squash or beets 
or turnips, and your own butter, and your 
own meal and sweet potatoes. Cook them 
correctly, and put all that on the table; then 
you are living.” 

Another striking feature of this farmers’ 
school was the course for the rural teachers 
of the county. The county superintendent 
of edueation, recognizing the importance of 
this course, granted permission to all the 
negro teachers of the county to attend for 
the two weeks with full pay. It is probable 
that no set of rural teachers in the South 
ever before had the opportunity of attending 
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weeks’ short course for farmers at the same 
time; for, in addition to the work usually 
done by the teachers on such occasions, they 
had the opportunity, because of the arrange- 
ment of the schedules, to attend the greater 
part of the farming courses. The teachers 
entered enthusiastically into them, and got 
much valuable information to use in their 
work for community betterment. Several of, 
the teachers brought all of their pupils. One 
teacher secured the use of a house for the 
term for herself and pupils. They did theirown 
cooking, and for them it amounted toa special 
course in housekeeping. Another enthusias- 
tic teacher each day walked to and from his 
home, which was a distance of eight miles. 

The results of the short course are far- 
reaching. It is bringing the school in closer 
touch with the farm; for, in addition to her 
regular student body, here are a thousand 
farmers who are able to look to Tuskegee 
Institute as a sort of Alma Mater. The 
directors of the short course have instituted 
the novel plan of giving certificates to those 
persons who have attended the course for 
three years and are able to pass an examina- 
tion covering the subjects which they have 
studied. This year five certificates were 
granted. The scientific study of agriculture 
is being stimulated. A number of students 
of the short course have entered the school 
and taken up regular work in agriculture. 
The short course in connection with other 
farm extension work of the school is greatly 
improving farming conditions. A careful 
registration was made of three hundred of 
the farmers who attend the short course, and 
information was got from them as to their 
home-owning, the kinds of crops cultivated, 
gardens, etc. A majority of those attending 
were home-owners. Almost every farmer is 
raising at least three different crops, and 
many as high as seven different field crops: 
cotton, corn, field peas, sweet potatoes, cane, 
turnips, and pumpkins. Almost all of the 
farmers have gardens in which they raise 
cabbage, collards, onions, English peas, 
beans, mustard, radishes, tomatoes, turnips, 
rutabagas, and red pepper. These farmers 
generally own poultry and cows, and thus 
have their own eggs and butter. One farmer 
was, besides making enough butter for his 
family’s use, selling twenty pounds of butter 
a week. The farmers of this section of the 
Black Belt have much better food than they 
once did. A garden used to bea rare thing. 
Thirteeri years ago these same negroes, 
according to food investigation made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
were eating only molasses, corn bread, and 
bacon. 
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A good summary of the progress of these 
farmers was made by a white visitor at the 
short course, who has lived in this section 
all his life. He said, “ 1t used to be the case 
that you could ride along the road and tell 
by the appearance of the farm whether it 
was worked by a negro or a white man. 
Now the negroes are whitewashing and paint- 
ing their buiidings and working their crops 
so well that it is difficult to tell by looking at 
a farm what is the color of the skin of the 
man who worked it.” M. N. Work. 

Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Mr. Reuterdahl, in 

“BETTER UNDERSTANDING MIS “Plea for a 

OF THE NAVY” Better Understand- 

ing of the Navy,” 

in your issue of March 20, bases it on the 

widespread fallacy that “as long as we need 

policemen to keep evil<loers in check, so 

jong will we need a strong navy, which is, 

after all, a national police force.” I know 

of no more dangerous fallacy except that 

“ Government is based on force.” Both 
need refutation every day in the year. 

Police and militia are the only types of 
force a civilized world will tolerate. They 
both exist to use the minimum of force to 
secure a judicial decision. Rival navies 
exist to use the maximum of force to settle 
questions without a judicial decision and 
with no reference to reason or justice. The 
police of one city never fight the police of 
another city, nor the militia of one State the 
militia of another. Navies exist to fight 
each other. Police never are allowed to 
punish culprits, but only to get them ‘to a 
court of justice. Navies ruthlessly destroy, 
and never take the war-makers to a court of 
justice. President Eliot has well placed the 
function of the police above that of the 
soldier. It is essentially a kindly, protective 
work that the police perform, saving the 
helpless in tenement fires, guarding the pub- 
lic from automobiles, calling the ambulance 
when accidents occur, etc. The work of the 
navy is rarely of this character; though our 
battle-ships sometimes carry food and flannels 
to earthquake sufferers, they are not built for 
any such purpose. They exist primarily to 
settle questions by explosives, regardless of 
justice. Once they were useful in clearing 
the seas of pirates, but pirates are as obso- 
lete to-day as the Spanish Inquisition. 

An international police will sometime be 
substituted for these gigantic weapons of 
nations who engage in dueling. But rival 
navies have nothing analogous to the work 
of an international police. The needlessness 
of a navy of our present size is evinced by 
the fact that since we became a republic we 
have never been attacked, though until sixteen 
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years ago our navy was small. Since then 
we have increased our expenditure for it six 
hundred per cent, without increasing one 
atom our security and with great decrease of 
our sense of security. 

Our navy men are insistent on our focusing 
our attention on supposititious foreign foes, 
when in all our history we have lost only 
twelve thousand men in our foreign wars— 
less than one-twelfth the number slain annv- 
ally by preventable tuberculosis. Our real 
enemies are disease, accident, ignorance, 
crime, fire, and preventable waste and pov- 
erty, all a thousand times as destructive as 
all our foreign foes combined. Against 
these our navy is helpless, and the naval 
man’s demands for colossal expenditure for 
defense against our least danger, which neces- 
sitates an empty treasury and no defense 
against our worst foes, would be monstrously 
selfish and unpatriotic were not his judgment 
perverted and unbalanced by ignorance of 
facts and by the traditions of an arrogant 
profession which imagines that government 
rests on force. | 

All goverrfments use force, and those like 
Russia, which use the most force, are the least 
stable. A government like ours, which uses 
little force to secure loyalty, is the most stable 
in the world. The perpetuity of our republic 
depends a thousand times as much upon. its 
schools and newspapers as upon its army and 
navy. Abolish the former and soon our 
government would be like that of Hayti. The 
naive conceit of the militarists in asserting 
their own supreme importance to the safety 
of the country is as amusing as it is unfounded 
and dangerous. Lucia AMES MEAD. 


Since the blizzard of 
March 4 we have had 
many suggestions in our 
newspapers and legislative halls as to the 
best date for the inauguration ceremonies at 
Washington. It seems to be the general 
opinion that a day late in April or early in 
May ought to be set for these exercises. On 
the other hand, we ought not to overlook the 
fact that, aside from weather considerations, 
a date nearer election day than March 4 
would have decided advantages. Let me call 
attention to Mr. Lincoln’s anxious waiting 
for his inauguration to be held. Judge 
Gillespie tells as follows of a conversation he 
had with Mr. Lincoln in January, 1860. Said 
Mr. Lincoln : “I would willingly take out of 
my life a period in years equal to the two 
months which intervene between now and 
my inauguration to take the oath of office 
now.” “Why?” I asked. “ Because every 
hour adds to the difficulties I am called upon 
to meet, and the present administration does 
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nothing to check the tendency towards dis- 
solution. I, who have been called upon to 
meet this awful responsibility, am compelled 
to remain here, doing nothing to avert it or 
lessen its force when it comes to me.” I 
said that the condition of which he spoke 
was such as had never arisen before, and 
that it might lead to the amendment of such 
an obvidus defect in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. “It is not of myself I complain,” Mr. 
Lincoln said, with more bitterness than I 
had ever heard him speak, before or after. 
“ But every day adds to the difficulties of the 
situation, and makes the outlook more 
gloomy. Secession is being fostered rather 
than repressed, and if the doctrine meets 
with the general acceptance in the border 
States it will be a great blow to the Govern- 
ment.” (See Tarbell’s “ Life of Lincoln,” 
II, 200.) 

Even in times less extraordinary than 
those which preceded the Civil War there 
may be great uncertainty about the policy 
of the incoming President, when it would be 
unwise to delay too long the beginning of an 
administration. For instance, if Mr. Bryan 
had been elected last fall, would it not have 
kept the country in needless and harmful 
suspense to wait six months before knowing 
what he could or would do in office ? 

If the inauguration were held on January 
1, that would give the President-elect two 
months after his election in which to rest and 
choose his Cabinet. Coming in midwinter, 
the inaugural exercises proper could be held 
in any one of the large buildings of the city, 
and even at that season the parade need not 
be wholly abandoned, as the regular soldiers 
and sailors, at least, ought to be able to 
march without dangerous exposure. 

THOMAS F. ARCHBALD. 

Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


For twelve years the Col- 
lege Settlement at 95 Riv- 
ington Street, New York, 
has owned a summer home at Mount Ivy, 
among the Ramapo Mountains, about thirty- 
five miles from New York. Each year has seen 
an ever-increasing number ofits neighbors 
enjoying the hospitality of the Settlement’s 
big country home. Whenever possible, every 
guest has paid a small amount for the sum- 
mer holiday, but lack of money has never 
excluded a guest. The Settlement’s summer 


A SETTLEMENT'S 
COUNTRY HOME 


colony included a little farm-house assigned 
to the use of little girls, a rough shack built 
for the younger boys and planned_for twelve 
with their director, with the addition of tents. 
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This group numbered sometimes twenty. 
Two camps were built and paid for by young 
men who have been connected with the Settle- 
ment since they were little boys. The main 
house accommodated about forty. It was 
opened in June for the kindergarten children 
and their mothers, and for a continuous sea- 
son of thirteen weeks was filled with working- 
girls and with young married women and 
their children, while over Sunday it was 
stretched to its utmost capacity to allow visits 
from husbands and fathers. 

This main house and one of the young 
men’s Camps were burned to the ground last 
October. This house was the social and the 
executive center of the community. It con- 
tained the kitchen and laundry system for the 
entire group, as well as providing shelter for 
forty. The summer life at Mount Ivy cannot 
go on unless we are able to rebuild ; and it is 
for this rebuilding that the College Settle- 
ment appeals to the readers of The Outlook. 
The Settlement aims to build three small 
houses rather than one large one; one de- 
signed for the women with their children, one 
for the working-girls, and one to contain the 
kitchen and work equipment for all the 
houses, including the boys’ camp and the 
little girls’ farm-house. This group system 
brings about a close and lasting relation 
between the resident workers and the guests 
and develops a spirit of co-operation. The 
three houses, with the equipment, will cost 
about $18,000. Of this amount $8,000 is at 
hand from the insurance, but $10,000 more 
must be raised if Mount Ivy is to continue. 
The Settlement clubs are giving their share 
generously, from the club of mothers who 
have turned over to the general fund the $400 
which they had saved to build a house for 
themselves, to the little boys who are hoard- 
ing their pennies in a china bank. Yet the 
most that they can raise will be but a very 
small part of the necessary amount. Their 
gifts must be supplemented by larger ones 
from friends who are interested, if those to 
whom it means so much are to continue to 
go to their loved country, where in place of 
narrow streets there are broad fields, and in 
place of tall tenements the everlasting hills. 
To help rebuild Mount Ivy the College Settle- 
ment appeals to the readers of The Outlook. 
Checks should be made payable to Mr. Henry 
S. Hooker, Treasurer, care Crocker & 
Wickes, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

ELIZABETH S. WILLIAMS, 
Headworker. 
HELEN PHELPS STOKES, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AS A TEACHER 
BY LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


r \HE Treasury of the United States 
is to-day paying out in a single 
week more money than was ex- 

pended in an entire year during the first 
quarter-century of the Republic. For 
better or for worse, Jefferson’s ideal of a 
minimum of government is not our ideal. 
This being so, it is pertinent for the citizen 
to inquire, ** Does it pay to be so much 
governed ? What are we getting for our 
money ?” ‘To answer these questions thor- 
oughly would take a book, and a very 
large book. I will here suggest some of 
the less obvious but very vital considera- 
tions which should enter into such an 
answer so far as the constructive work of 
the Federal Government is concerned. 

Every well-informed person is more or 
less familar with certain features of the 
Government’s constructive work. Every 
one knows something of the work of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and his splendid Forest 
Service. Every one knows something of 
the great work of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in turning into prosperous farms the 
arid lands of the West. Most people 
know something of the not Jess extensive 
if less judicious work that is being done 
for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. ‘These and some other features 
of the work of our Government have hap- 
pened to be more widely exploited, better 
advertised, and more discussed than other 
features. ‘To say, however, that they are 
therefore more important would be hardly 
more reasonable than to pronounce the 
rear wheels of a carriage more important 
than the front because larger. 

Water is our most valuable natural 
resource. Without it human life would 
be impossible. It is common knowledge 
that deforestation is one of the causes of 
floods, and that floods do great damage. 
Dung the first ten months of 1908 the 
flood damage for the country amounted to 
$260,000,000, exclusive of the loss of a 
gigantic volume of water which might 
otherwise have been used for purposes of 
navigation, irrigation, and power. It is not 
common knowledge that improper methods 


of agriculture are a cause of floods second 
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only to deforestation. For instance, farm- 
ers used always to plow their hillside 
fields straight across, just as they plowed 
their level fields. When heavy rains came 
such hillsides were soon raging torrents, 
and when the rain stopped they were 
gullied beyond hope of further fertility for 
that season at least. For twenty-five 
years now Dr. W. J. McGee, the expert 
on soil erosion in the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been teaching the farmers 
how to prevent this. Instead of plow- 
ing straight across, they must follow the 
contour of the hill. This is known as the 
contour method of plowing. It saves 
crops, it saves the soil on which crops are 
grown, it lessens floods. It is so simple 
that it took a scientist twenty-five years to 
get any considerable number of the prac- 
tical men to adopt it. At the conclusion of 
a talk with me, Dr. McGee said, “* When, 
last year, in traveling between New York 
and Mobile, I saw that a very considerable 
proportion of the hillside fields were properly 
plowed, I realized I had not lived in vain.”’ 

Were it not for the work conducted by 
Dr. Marshall Leighton, Chief Hydrog- 
rapher of the Geological Survey, the work 
of the Reclamation Service would have 
been a colossal speculation instead of a 
great contribution to our National wealth. 
Dr. Leighton finds out how much water is 
available in the United States, whence ‘it 
comes, and how it can best be adapted to 
its various uses. Success in reclamation 
work is absolutely dependent upon the 
securing of an amount of water sufficient 
to irrigate the land included in each proj- 
ect. Obviously, exact knowledge of the 
amount of water available is a prerequisite. 
Without such information the Govern- 
ment’s forty-million-dollar venture in re- 
claiming waste lands would have been as 
liable to failure as success. 

Forests protect the water supply, and 
water makes forests possible. ‘Their in- 
terdependence could hardly be closer. 
Thanks to the Forest Service, we are 
beginning to realize the alarming extent 
to which our forests are being destroyed 
by fire, and the necessity for their protec- 
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tion. Few if any of us realize that they 
have another and equally deadly enemy. 
More merchantable timber is destroyed 
by forest insects than by forest fires. 
Dr. A. D. Hopkins, the forest insect 
specialist of the Bureau of Entomology, 
made this statement before the Conserva- 
tion Commission: “ Investigations con- 
ducted in all sections of the country 
during the past ten years indicate quite 
conclusively that the average per cent of 
loss of merchantable timber in the forests 
of the entire country to be charged to 
insects during a five or ten year period is 
greater than that to be charged to forest 
fires alone within the same period.”’ 
When we consider that our forest crop is 
worth more than the combined output of 
allour mines, and when we remember the 
enormous areas that are destroyed by 
fire, we begin to realize the sensational 
significance of this sober, scientific state- 
ment. So new and startling are these 
facts that Dr.. Hopkins had difficulty in 
making even the members of the Com- 
mission appreciate their significance. ‘he 
Black Hills beetle alone has killed nearly 
a billion feet of merchantable timber in 
the Black Hills National Forests of South 
Dakota, besides an equal or greater 
amount within the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

It was reported to the Bureau of 
Entomology in May, 1907, that the pine 
timber was dying on a great private 
estate near Idaho Springs, Colorado. 
The Bureau at once sent an expert to 
investigate. He reported that about 
63,000 feet of timber was then infested 
by the Black Hills beetles, whose rav- 
ages, if not checked, would kill all the 
pine timber on the estate. ‘The owner 
was adviséd to take radical action, and 
specific instructions were given him. He 
took no action in time to prevent the 
beetles from swarming from the infested 
to other trees and thus extending their 
ravages. 

The expert again examined the estate 
in December, 1907. This time, instead 
of 63,000 he found 250,000 feet of 
infested and dying timber. The owner 
then awoke to the necessity of carrying 
out the original instructions. By May, 
1908, he had had all the large clumps of 
infested trees converted into lumber and 


the slabs burned. This burning of the 
slabs or outside strips destroyed the 
millions of beetles under the bark. 

In November, 1908, a final inspection 
was made. It was found that the insect 
infestation had been stopped, not only 
without expense to the owner, but at a 
profit. He had sold the 250,000 feet of 
infested timber at $5 per thousand -feet. 
This gave him a gross profit of $1,250, 
and a quite appreciable net profit. This 
is one of almost innumerable instances 
showing the cash value of science as ap- 
plied to practical problems by our Govern- 
ment scientists. ‘Po claim, however, as is 
sometimes done, that the Government 
should conduct no scientific investigations 
which cannot be turned to immediate 
material advantage is about as reasonable 
economically as it would be to kill all non- 
productive children. 

Consideration of insects takes us logically 
to birds, their natural enemies. ‘The ento- 
mologists estimate that insects destroy an- 
nuallyin the U nited States not less than five 
hundred million dollars’ worth of agricul- 
tural products.’ Were it not for birds, 
insects and rodents would drive us out of 
existence. ‘They would literally devour the 
vegetation of the earth. Dr. H. W. Hen- 
shaw, Assistant Director of the Biological 
Survey, has said : ‘‘ The notable increase of 
noxious rodents in the last decade in certain 
parts of the United States and the result- 
ing damage to crops without doubt is due 
in no small part to the destruction of their 
natural enemies, chief of which are the 
birds of prey.’’ Birds eat not only insects 
and rodents, but weeds. The value of 
the principal field crops of the United 
States for 1906 was $3,500,000,000. Dr. 
Henshaw estimates that the combined 
weed-seed consumption of the sparrow 
family results in an annual saving of one 
per cent of the value of the crops. Hence, 
the sparrows alone saved the farmers 
$35,000,000 in one year. 

How are such facts arrivedat? By the 
study of birds’ stomachs—a study of 
great economic importance. Dr. Fisher, in 
charge of economic investigations for the 
Survey, has made a study of the stomachs 
of all the more prevalent species of birds 


* This is equivalent to wiping out each year the 
entire assets of one of the largest insurance com- 
panies. 
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at various seasons of the year. If they 
eat pests, they are blessings; if they eat 
blessings, they are pests. If you know 
what a bird eats, you know what he is. 
These investigations have undermined 
many popular prejudices. For example, 
the farmer has always looked upon ‘the 
hawk as one of his natural enemies. ‘To 
shoot a hawk was not only good sport but 
good business. Dr. Fisher has found that 
of the seventy varieties of hawks in the 
United States, two only are always and 
everywhere injurious, while two more are, 
at certain places and in certain seasons, 
harmful. All the others are beneficial, 
their staple diet being field-mice, the most 
destructive of all destroyers. 

Not long ago 600 acres of reclaimed arid 
land in the West was sown to wheat. No 
sooner did the wheat appear than millions 
of field-mice poured in from the country 
round about and began to devour it. 
Hawks followed and began to devour the 
mice. ‘The farmers shot the hawks. The 
mice kept on increasing, and the wheat 
kept on disappearing down their voracious 
throats. In desperation the owners ap- 
pealed to the Biological Survey for assist- 
ance. ‘The Survey sent an expert to the 
spot. He showed them how to kill the 
mice by sprinkling the field with chopped 
grain soaked in poison. He showed them 
that the hawks were their most important 
allies—that they must give them every 
encouragement; that if enough hawks 
could not be coaxed into fields, from the 
immediate country, they must import 
others. ‘They followed instructions ; and, 
after the wholesale poisoning of the mice, 
the hawks kept the remainder reduced to 
a relatively harmless few. The hawks 
and the Government expert between them 
saved the 600 acres of wheat for men 
instead of mice. 

More birds are slaughtered for their 
plumage than for any other one purpose. 
They are killed in their rookeries while 
they are nesting. Even the most timid 
birds will not leave their young to starve, 
no matter what the danger in feeding 
them. Itis the custom of the men engaged 
in this business to stand near the nests 
and shoot the parent birds while they are 
feeding the young. They leave the young 
birds to starve. Thus the killing of 1,000 
grown birds would very likely entail the 
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death by starvation of 5,000 young birds. 
It is a curious anomaly that this wholesale 
barbarity is practiced in the interest of 
women—women who are traditionally ten- 
der-hearted. Evidently fearing that, in 
spite of fashion, women might revolt did 
they know the truth, it is now common 
practice among milliners to assert that the 
feathers which they sell are manufactured. 
Dr. Henshaw is my authority for the 
assertion that to manufacture feathers is 
an absolute impossibility, except in so far 
as the process by which they are prepared 
for market may be so called. 

On the recommendation of the Survey, 
ex-President Roosevelt, during his ad- 
ministration, created by executive order 
twenty-five bird refuges. Most of these 
are desolate islands of little or no value 
for any other purpose. Several of them 
are off the Florida coast, some of the 
others are off the coast of Oregon. As 
the Government has no appropriation for 
their protection, they are policed by the 
patrols of the National Audubon Society. 

Animal immigration regulations are very 
strict. Without special permission from 
Dr. Palmer, chief of the Game Preserva- 
tion Division of the Survey, no wild 
animals, whether birds or mammals, may 
enter the country. There are certain 
standardized privileged characters to whom 
this does not apply. In accordance with 
their habits of life, all alien wild animals 
are classified as injurious, beneficial, or 
neutral. While I was talking with Dr. 
Palmer he received a telegram from EI 
Paso, on the Texan border. It read: 
‘* Party wishes to bring in one gray squirrel 
and two chachalacas.” Dr. Palmer at 
once wired back, “ Admit them.” Within 
an hour one alien gray squirrel and two 
alien gray birds—the chachalacas—had 
permission from the Federal Government 
to take up their abode in the United 
States. 

In many parts of the country there has 
come to be a good deal of sentimental 
interest in favor of good roads. They 
look neater and are more agreeable to 
drive over than bad roads. Probably no 
one would defend the kind of public 
economy which recently permitted a public 
highway in one of our Southern States to 
fall into such a condition that a wayfarer 
was drowned on it. While sentimental 
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interest based on feeling is good, economic 
interest based on facts is better. ‘The 
office of Public Roads, under the direction 
of Mr. Logan Waller Page, has assembled 
some significant facts. Only about 150,000 
of the 2,100,000 miles of roads in the 
United States have been in any degree 
improved. Almost 93 per cent of our 
public roads may be said to be in a state 
of nature. This statement in itself is not 
necessarily startling. A man, even a 
Congressman, might make the laconic 
rejoinder, Well, what of Just this— 
if our public highways were as good as 
those in France, the gain to American 
producers would exceed a quarter of a 
billion dollars annually. 

The average cost of hauling produce in 
this country is 25 cents a mile per ton. 
In France it is 12 cents a mile per ton. 
Were our roads, then, equal to those of 
France, there would be a gain to our 
farmers of 13 cents a mile per ton. 
During the crop year 1905-6 our more 
important farm products, which were 
hauled from the places where they origi- 
nated to shipping points, weighed in the 
aggregate 85,487,000,000 pounds. ‘The 
average length of haul of farm products in 
the United States is 9.4 miles. Hence, a 
saving of 13 cents a mile per ton would 
have meant to our farmers a gain of 
$58,900,000 on their more important 
crops during the single crop year 1905—06. 
According to the freight figures of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, about 
250,000,000 tons are now annually hauled 
to points of shipment. Were our roads 
equal to those of France the annual gain 
in hauling based on these figures would 
be $305,000,000.' 

Under the direction of experts sent out 
by the Office of Public Roads 200 object- 
lesson roads have been constructed in 34 
States. These illustrate macadam, brick, 


gravel, sand-clay, shell, and earth con- 


struction. Besides these there are a 
considerable number built of new materi- 
als, and experimental in character. The 
local authorities expended approximately 
$500,000 on these object-lesson roads, 
and expenditure due to their inspiration 
undoubtedly runs into the _ millions. 
Between the opening of the road material 


‘The interest on the investment represented by the 
roads would of course somewhat reduce this gain. 


laboratory of the Office in December, 
1900, and july, 1908, almost 3,000 sam- 
ples of road matenials, coming from 
practically every State in the Union, had 
been received and tested to determine 
their proper use and value in road-build- 
ing. It is the aim of the laboratory to 
discover good road material in every sec- 
tion of the country, so that good roads may 
be constructed at the least possible cost. 

For several years the scientists in this 
Office have been working on two great 
problems, the utilization of waste products 
in road-building, and the development of 
dustless roads. Since the advent of 
automobiles these problems have become 
acute. Who but a scientist would ever think 
of using molasses as a road-building mate- 
rial? Near Newton, Massachusetts, the 
first molasses road of history has now 
been laid. ‘This molasses is the useless 
by-product of the great sugar refineries. 
Having always been a waste product, it 
can be had in great quantities at small 
cost. In the laboratory experiments it 
was blended with oils and lime-water, 
mixed with rock dust, earth, and sand, 
and then tested as to its resistance to 
heat and water. ‘The experiment was 
successful, and the practical test of a real 
road decided upon. Simultaneous expen- 
ments proved a combination of slag and 
tar to be equally successful. ‘Thus, the 
use of the two hitherto useless waste prod- 
ucts, molasses and slag, bid fair to realize 
the ambition of the Government scientists 
for the utilization of by-products and the 
attainment of dustless roads. Through 
the medium of this Office each State is 
kept in touch with the progress in every 
other State so as to constitute a National 
movement along uniform lines for the 
improvement of the roads of the United 
States. 

From the inland highways, the rivers 
and the roads, we may now appropri- 
ately turn to the ocean highways and 
glance at what the Government is doing 
to safeguard ocean navigation. ‘Thisisa 
part of the work of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The immense 
scope of the work of this branch of the 
Government cannot better be suggested 
than by this statement, in which Mr. QO. 
H. Tittmann, the Superintendent of the 
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Survey, summarizes. the chief duties which 
his field officers must at all times hold 
themselves in readiness to perform. They 
may be called upon “to pack a mule- 
train or to command a ship, to pitch a 
camp or outfit a vessel, to sound along 
the edge of resistless breakers, to climb 
glaciers, to break through tropical jun- 
gles, to guide vessels through uncharted 
dangers, or men along a mountain trail, 
to look after the health of their men in 
all climates, to provide months in advance 
for supplying them with food in regions 
where none can be purchased, to build 
structures which shall tower over tall 
trees of the Western forests in order to 
see distant stations, to observe the stars 
by night, to watch the swinging pendulum 
for the determination of gravity, to meas- 
ure the forces of the earth’s magnetism, 
to note the tides and currents, to sound 
the waters of the ocean, to map the 
topography of the land, to trace interna- 
tional or State boundaries, or to cover the 
land with a network of triangulation, or to 
join their no less zealous co-workers in 
the office in the reduction and discussion 
of results.’’ 

Several years ago the Survey practically 
completed the original surveying and chart- 
ing of all the coasts of our continental 
borders. ‘They have done the same for 
the coasts of southwestern Alaska, com- 
prising all points where there is any con- 
siderable shipping. ‘They have covered 
also the most important third of the Phil- 
ippine coast line. The extent of this 
latter task can only be fully realized if you 
know that the intricate shore-line of the 
Archipelego exceeds in length that of the 
United States proper. 

When appropriation time comes round, 
Congressmen sometimes ask, ‘* When is 
the survey of our coasts to be completed ?” 
‘The answer is, ** Never.”’ In 1849 Fish- 
ing Point, on the east coast of Maryland, 
was but a bend in the shore line. By 
1902 it had grown out about three miles. 
The chart of 1849 would not have been 
helpful in 1902. Near Cubit’s Gap, at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, an area of 
fifty square miles has been filled in since 
1852. Ships of the desert might now be 
used there, but no longer ships of the 
sea. Since about the same date Sand 
Island, at the mouth of the Columbia 
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River, has moved two miles across the 
river in a northwesterly direction, thus 
entirely closing what was formerly the 
northern channel of the river. A chart of 
1852 certainly would not be helpful in 
entering the Columbia River to-day. 

The rate for insurance on ships enter- 
ing uncharted waters is practically prohib- 
itive. As soon as the waters are charted 
the rate becomes normal. Aside from the 
vast but of course incomputable saving 
of life and property, this is the greatest 
concrete advantage derived by the navi- 
gator from the charting of the coasts. 
One of the officers of the Survey has 
comparatively recently constructed a ma- 
chine for estimating tides. It somewhat 
suggests in appearance a grandfather’s 
clock, shortened and sextupled as to its 
mechanism. By this instrument it is pos- 
sible to estimate the exact state of the 
tides at any point at any time, no matter 
how far ahead or how far back. It could 
be used equally well to find out the state 
of the tides on the day Columbus discov- 
ered America, and one hundred years 
hence. In practice it is used for predict- 
ing the tides of the chief ports of the 
world two years in advance. 

The Bureau of Standards, also of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
stands in much the same relation to the 
manufacturers as does the Department of 
Agriculture to the farmers. Dr. W. S. 
Stratton, the Director of the Bureau, said 
to me: ‘‘ The acute need for precision in 
modern industry was urged before an Eng- 
lish Parliamentary Commission in these 
words: ‘If England 1s to retain her in- 
dustrial supremacy, we must have accurate 
standards for comparison available to our 
research students and our manufacturers.’ 
In effect, precise standards are not merely 
desirable but indispensable to the indus- 
trial life of a nation.” — 

In order to specify, for example, what 
kind of paint you want, and to make sure 
that you get it, you must know its ingre- 
dients. ‘This Bureau investigates all man- 
ner of materials, finds of what they are 
made, and then provides definite specifi- 
cations to all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to the State and municipal author- 
ities ; and, on the payment of cost fees, to 
the various arts and trades. Every weight, 
measure, or other standard is accurate or 
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inaccurate in relation to a constant. The 
Bureau establishes these constants in 
every department of the arts and trades. 
A good many years ago the Federal 
Government, realizing the necessity for 
uniformity and accuracy, distributed to the 
State governments uniform sets of the 
more ordinary weights, measures, and 
standards. ‘To take charge of them the 
States appointed sealers, superintendents 
of weights and measures, and in some 
instances merely custodians. Except in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where 
competent officers were appointed, these 
sealers were usually State officials whose 
time was already fully occupied, who were 
without any preparation for the discharge 
of this scientific office, who received little 
or no extra salary for the extra duty, and 
who generally looked upon it as a nominal 
matter. As an inevitable result, the stand- 
ards were not applied, and had about as 
much effect on the arts and trades as have 
the constitutions of certain of the South 
American republics upon the governments 
of those countries. They are excellent 
constitutions, but are never used. Shortly 
after the creation of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, seven years ago, Dr. Stratton invited 
all the State sealers to a conference at the 
Bureau: This invitatién was the first 
intimation that a number of these gentle- 
men had that they held such an office. 
Since then there has been such a confer- 
ence every year. ‘The conferences have re- 
sulted in awakening many of the States toa 
realization of the importance of actually 
applying their standards. A number have 
taken practical steps in this direction. 
New York has followed the good example 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 
appointing a separate official, and ascientist, 
as State Superintendent of Weights and 
Measures. In this and many other ways 
the Bureau of Standards, although with- 
out mandatory powers, seeks to protect 
against fraud and error the honest mer- 
chant and manufacturer as well as the 
consumer. For example, before New 
York had a Superintendent of Weights 
and Measures, it was the custom of some 
enterprising manufacturers of milk bottles 
‘n Massachusetts to sell their undersized 
bottles, known in the trade a§ “ shorts,” 
to New York dairymen. These dairymen, 
so far from being innocent dupes, specific- 


ally ordered “shorts,” and indignantly 
returned any full-measure bottles which 
chanced to slip into their orders. It was 
the discovery by the Bureau of Standards 
of this and many similar frauds which led 
New York to appoint this superintendent, 
and which will undoubtedly lead many 
other States to take such precaution. 

The Bureau is now testing upwards of 
a thousand thermometers a month. The 
Bureau’s heat expert visited the manufac- 
turers’ factories, tested and criticised their 
standards, loaned them precision standards 
and explained their use. ‘The makers in 
turn visited the Bureau to study the 
methods of testing under ideal conditions. 
When the work was started, inaccuracy 
was the rule. It is now the exception. 
In aiding to establish a standard scale of 
temperature for the manufacturer the 
Bureau is indirectly furnishing precision 
in the measuring of temperature to the 
people of the whole country. This is 
only one of the many instances showing 
how the Bureau of Standards co-operates 
with the manufacturer in his endeavor to 
produce a more satisfactory product. 

Besides these commercial tests the 
Bureau is constantly conducting scientific 
researches for the improvement of 
methods. Such new knowledge is not 
only applied to our own methods, but is 
contributed to the International Bureau of 
Standards in Paris. This International 
Bureau, maintained by twenty-two nations, 
has as its purpose the establishment of 
uniformity of weights, measures, and 
standards, both in theory and practice, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Now that there is a movement on foot 
which advocates the establishment of a 
National Department of Health, it is perti- 
nent to suggest what the Revenue Cutter 
Service does in that direction. ‘The con- 
structive duties of this service are: To 
aid wrecked vessels, to construct and in- 
spect life-saving stations and drill life- 
saving crews, to protect the seal and other 
fisheries in Alaskan waters, and to destroy 
derelicts and other dangers to navigation. 
To perform this duty the Service has 
recently constructed the first ship of her 
kind to be used by any government—the 
Seneca, derelict destroyer. 

The Gulf Coast of the United States 
was visited in 1905 by a yellow fever 
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epidemic. 
revenue cutters was patrolling the waters 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida. For the first time in the history 
of such epidemics there was not a case of 
the spread of the disease by sea. During 
1907 the revenue cutters saved at sea in 
the neighborhood of 1,000 lives and over 
$33,000,000 worth of cargoes. 

Here I have merely suggested a rela- 
tively few of the many ways in which the 
constructive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are contributing every day to the 
well-being of every man, woman, and child 
in the country; a very few of the ways 
in which the millions we pay in taxes come 
back to us in benefits. 
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Given the conditions which these facts 
suggest, would the sternest Jeffersonian 
advocate a return to the nearer approach 
to a minimum of government which once 
we found satisfactory ? Would Jefferson 
himself, were he now alive, advocate any 
such return ? 

Our rapidly climbing National Budget 
is arousing considerable adverse comment. 
That there should be some retrenchment 
is perhaps wise—even necessary. Should 
such retrenchment, however, curtail the 
work of the wealth-producing and wealth- 
conserving functions of the Government, 
such as those here touched upon, it 
would be like killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. 


OLD NEWPORT DAYS 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


from the army during the Civil War, 

to dwell for a time under the hospi- 
table roof of Mrs. Hannah Dame in New- 
port. Happening to go out of the front 
door one day, just as its bell rang, I saw 
before me the very handsomest man I 
had ever beheld, as I thought. He wore 
civilian dress, but with an unmistakable 
military air, and held out to me a card of 
introduction from a fellow-officer. He 
had been discharged from the army on 
the expiration of his term of service with 
the regiment he had commanded in Fre- 
mont’s Mountain Department. Being out 
of employment for a time, and unsettled, 
as many of us were at that period, he 
came back to his early training as a mar- 
ket gardener, and, having made the profes- 
sional discovery that most of the cabbages 
eaten in Boston were brought from New 
York, while nearly all the cauliflowers sold 
in New York were sent thither from Bos- 
ton, he formed the plan of establishing a 
market garden midway between the two 
cities, and supplying each place with its 
favorite vegetable. This he did success- 
fully for ten years, and then merged the 
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enterprise in successive newer ones. In 
these he sometimes failed, but in the last 
one he succeeded where others had failed 
yet more completely ; and astounded the 
Nation by bringing the streets of New 
York into decent cleanliness and order 
for the first time’on record. This man 
was Colonel George Edward Waring. 
One of his minor achievements was 
that of organizing, at his house in New- 
port, the most efficient literary circle I 
ever knew, at a time when there were 
habitually more authors grouped in that 
city than anywhere else in America. But, 
before giving a sketch of these persons, 
let me describe the house in which he re- 
ceived them. ‘This house had been made 
internally the most attractive in Newport 
by the combined taste of himself and his 
wife, and was for atime the main center of 
our simple and cordial group. In his study 
and elsewhere on the walls he had placed 
mottoes, taken partly from old English 
phrases and partly from the original Dutch, 
remembered almost from the cradle @ 
coming from his Dutch maternal grand- 
father. Thus, above his writing-desk the 
inscription read, ‘‘ Misérable ad mon gré qui 
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n'a ches soi om estre a soi”’ (Alas for him 
who hath no home which is a home)). 
Under the mantelpiece and above the fire- 
place was the Dutch “ Aigen haasd iss 
goud waard” (One’s own hearth is worth 
gold). Inthe dining-room there was in- 
scribed above the fireplace, ‘“* Old wood to 
burn, Old wine to drink, Old friends to 
trust.” Opposite to this was again the 
Dutch “ Praatjes vullen den buik net” 
(Prattle does not fill the box). On two 
sides of the room there were, ‘‘ Now good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health on 
both,” and also “ In every feast there are 
two guests to be entertained, the body and 
the soul.” In almost every case the let- 
tering of these mottoes was made into a 
decoration with peacock’s feathers, and 
formed a series of charming welcomes 
quite in harmony with the unfailing cor- 
diality of the host and the fine and hearty 
voice of the hostess. 

It was at this house that there were to 
be found gathered, more frequently than 
anywhere else, the literary or artistic peo- 
ple who were then so abundant in New- 
port—where no other house was to be 
compared with it except that of Mrs. 
Howe, who then lived in the country, and 
had receptions and a world of her own. 

We had, for instance, Dr. J. G. Helland, 
now best known as the original founder 
of the Century Magazine, then having but 
a fugitive literary fame based on books 
written under the name of Timothy Tit- 
comb and entitled “ Bitter-Sweet”’ and 
“ Kathrina, Her Life and Mine.” He 
was personally attractive because of his 
melodious voice, which made him of pecu- 
liar value for singing on all boating excur- 
sions. There was Edwin P. Whipple, a 
man reared in business, not literature ; 
but with an inexhaustible memory of books 
and a fertile gift for producing them, 
especially those requiring personal anec- 
dote and plenty of it. ‘There was Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, who came to Newport as 
the guest for one night of the Astor family, 
parents of the present !.nglish author of 
that name. At their house I spent one 
evening with Holmes, who was in his 
most brilliant mood, at the end of which 
he had talked himself into such an attack 
of asthma that he had to bid adieu to 
Newport forever, after an early breakfast 
the next morning. 


There was the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
aman of angelic face and endless Ger- 
man translations, who made even Jean 
Paul readable and also. unbelievable. 
There was Professor George Lane, from 
Harvard, a man so full of humor that 
people bought his new Greek grammar 
merely for the fun to be got out of its 
notes. There was La Farge, just passing 
through the change which made a great 
artist out of a book-lover and a student of 
languages. He alone on this list made 
Newport his home for years, and reared 
his gifted and attractive children there, 
and it was always interesting to see how, 
one by one, they developed into artists or 
priests. 

There was George Boker, of Phila- 
delphia, a young man of fortune, hand- 
some, indolent, as poetic as a rich young 
man could spare time to be, and one whose 
letters now help to make attractive that 
most amusing book, the “‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Godfrey Leland.” ‘There was my 
refined and accomplished schoolmate and 
chum, Charles Perkins, who trained him- 
self in Italian art and tried rather ineffect- 
ually to introduce it into the public schools 
of Boston and upon the outside of the Art 
Museum. ‘There was Jom Appleton, the 
man of two continents, and Clarence 
King, the explorer of this one, and a 
charming story-teller, by the way. Let 
me pause longer over one or two of these 
many visitors. 

One of them was long held the most 
readable of American biographers, but is 
now being strangely forgotten—the most 
American of all transplanted Englishmen, 
James Parton, the historian. He has 
apparently dropped from our current liter- 
ature and even from popular memory. I 
can only attribute this to a certain curious 
combination of strength and weakness 
which was more conspicuous in him than 
in most others. He always appeared to 
me the most absolutely truthful being I 
had ever encountered ; no temptation, no 
threats, could move him from his position ; 
but when he came in contact with a man 
of wholly opposite temperament, as, for 
instance, General Benjamin F. Butler, the 
other seemed able to wind Parton round 
his fingers. This would be the harder te 
believe had not Butler exerted something 
of the same influence on Wendell Phillips, 
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another man of proud and yet trustful 
temperament. Furthermore, Parton was 
absolutely enthralled in a similar way 
through his chief object of literary interest, 
perhaps as the man in the world most 
unlike him, Voltaire. On the other hand, 
no one could be more devoted to self- 
sacrifice than Parton when it became clear 
and needful. Day after day one would 
see him driving in the roads around New- 
port, with his palsy-stricken and helpless 
wife, ten years older than himself and best 
known to the world as Fanny Fern, he 
sitting upright as a flagstaff and looking 
forward in deep absorption, settling some 
Voltairean problem a hundred years older 
than his own domestic sorrow. 

I find in my diary (June 25, 1871) only 
this reference to one of the disappointing 
visitors at Newport : 

“Bret Harte is always simple and 
modest. He is terribly tired of ‘The 
Heathen Chinee,’ and almost annoyed at 
its popularity when better things of his 
have been less liked ’’—the usual’ experi- 
ence of authors. 

I find again, May 15, 1871: ‘I went 
up last Wednesday night to the Grand 
Army banquet [in Boston] and found it 
pleasant. ‘The receptions of Hooker and 
Burnside were especially ardent. At our 
table we were about to give three cheers 
for Bret Harte as a man went up to 
the chief table. It turned out to be 
Mayor Gaston.”” ‘This mistake, however, 
showed Harte’s ready popularity at first, 
though some obstacles afterwards tended 
to diminish it. Among these obstacles 
was to be included, no doubt,*the San 
Francisco newspapers which were con- 
stantly showered among us from the 
Pacific shores with all the details of the 
enormous debts which Bret Harte had left 
behind him, and which he never in his 
life, so far as I could hear, made a serious 
effort to discharge. Through some dis- 
trust either of my friendship or of my 
resources, he never by any chance even 
offered, I believe, to borrow a dollar of 
me; but our more generous companion, 
George Waring, was not so fortunate. 

Another person, of nobler type; appears 
but imperfectly in my letters, namely, 
Miss Charlotte Cushman. I find, to be 
sure, the following penetrating touches 
from one who was always penetrating and 
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who says of her, in her diary: “ She is 
very large, looks like_an elderly man, with 
gray hair and very red cheeks—full of 
action and gesture—acts a dog just as 
well as a man or woman. She seems 
large-hearted, kind, and very bright and 
quick—looks in splendid health. She will 
be here for this month, but may take a 
house and return.” This expectation 
was fulfilled, and I find that the same 
authority later compared Miss Cushman 
in appearance to. “an old boy given to 
eating apples and snowballing ;” and, 
again, gave this description after seeing 
Miss Cushman’s new house : “ The wildest 
turn of an insane kaleidoscope—the petri- 
fied antics of a crazy coon—with a dance 
of intoxicated lightning-rods breaking out 
over the roof.” ‘This youthful impulsive- 
ness was a part of her, and I remem- 
ber that once, as we were driving across 
the first beach at Newport, Miss Cushman 
looked with delight across the long strip 
of sand, which the advancing waves were 
rapidly diminishing, as the little boys 
were being driven ashore by them, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How those children have 
enjoyed running their little risk of dan- 
ger! I know I did when I was a boy,” 
and there seemed nothing incongruous 
in the remark, nor yet when she turned 
to me afterwards and asked, seriously, 
whether I thought suicide absolutely un- 
pardonable in a person proved to be 
hopelessly destined to die of cancer—a 
terror with which she was Jong haunted. 
Again, | remember at one fashionable 
reception how Miss Cushman came with 
John Gilbert, the veteran actor, as her 
guest, and how much higher seemed their 
breeding, on the whole, than that of the 
mere fashionables of a day. 

Kate Field, who has been somewhat 
unwisely canonized by an injudicious anno- 
tator, was much in Newport, equally fear- 
less in body and mind, and perhaps rather 
limited than enlarged by early contact 
with Italy and Mrs. Browning. She would 
come in from a manly boating trip and 
fling herself on the sofa of the daintiest 
hostess, where the subsequent arrival of 
the best-bred guests did not disturb her 
from her position ; but nothing would have 
amused her more than the deification which 
she received after death from some later 
adorers of her own sex. 
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I find the following sketches of different 
Newport visitors in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 1869: 

‘We had an elder poet in Mr. [William 
Cullen] Bryant, on whom I called, and 
to my great surprise he returned it. I 
never saw him before. ‘There isa little 
hardness about him, and he seems like 
one who has been habitually bored, but 
he is refined and gentle—thinner, older, 
and more sunken than his pictures—eyes 
not fine, head rather narrow and promi 
nent; delicate in outline. He is quite 
agreeable, and chatted to him quite 
easily. I saw him several times, but he 
does not warm one. 

‘At Governor Morgan’s I went to a 
reception for the [General] Grants. He 
is a much more noticeable man than I 
expected, and I should think his head 
would attract attention anywhere, and 
Richard Greenough [the sculptor] thought 
the same—and so imperturbable—without 
even a segar! Mrs. Grant I found in- 
telligent and equable. . . . Sherman was 
there, too, the antipodes of Grant; 
nervous and mobile, looking like a country 
schoolmaster. He said to Bryant, in my 
hearing, ‘Yes, indeed! I know Mr. 
Bryant; he’s one of the veterans! When 
[ was a boy at West Point he was a 
veteran. He used to edit a newspaper 
then !’ 

‘This quite ignored Mr. Bryant’s poetic 
side, which Sherman possibly may not 
have quite enjoyed. Far more interest- 
ing than this, I thought, was a naval recep- 
tion where Farragut was given profuse 
honors,. yet held them all as a trivial 
pleasure compared to an interview with his 
early teacher, Mr. Charles Folsom, the 
superintendent of the University Printing 
Office at Cambridge. ‘To him the great 
admiral returned again and again, and we 
saw them B&itting with hands clasped, and 
serving well enough, as some one sug- 
vested, for a group of ‘War and Peace,’ 
such as the sculptors were just then por- 
iraying.”’ 

Most interesting, too, | found on one 
occasion, at Charles Perkins’s, the com- 
panionship of two young Englishmen, 
‘ames Bryce and Albert Dicey, both since 
cminent, but then just beginning their 
inowledge of this country. I vividly re- 
member how Dicey came in rubbing his 


hands with delight, saying that Bryce had 
just heard a boarder at the hotel where 
he was staying say Lurdpean. twice, and 
had stopped to make a note of it in his 
diary. But I cannot allow further space 
to them, nor even to Mr. George Ban- 
croft, of whom I have lately published a 
small sketch by way of criticism. I will, 
however, venture to repeat one little scene 
illustrating with what parental care he 
used to accompany young ladies on horse- 
back in his old age, galloping over the 
Newport beaches. On one of these occa- 
sions, after he had dismounted to adjust 
his fair companion’s stirrup, he was heard 
to say to her caressingly, ‘“ Don’t = me 
Mr. Bancroft, call me George !”’ 

It is but afew years (January 26, 1907) 
since | wrote on Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and her Newport life so fully in The 
Outlook as to make it inappropriate for 
me to venture it again. Nor have I 
space in which to dwell on the further 
value to our little Newport circle of such 
women as Katharine P. Wormeley, the 
well-known translator of Balzac and Mo- 
li¢re and the author of “ Hospital ‘Trans- 
ports” during the war; or of the three 
accomplished Woolsey sisters, of whom 
the eldest, under the name of “ Susan 
Coolidge,”’ became a very influential writer 
for young people. She came first to 
Newport as the intimate friend of Mrs. 
Helen Maria Fiske Hunt, who was more 
generally known for many years as 
“H.H.” The latter came among us as 
the widow of one of the most distinguished 
officers whom the West Point service had 
reared. She was destined in all to spend 
five winters at Newport, and entered upon 
her literary life practically at that time. 
She lived there as happily, perhaps, as she 
could have dwelt in any town which she 
could christen ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” and 
where she could look from her window 
upon the fashionable avenue and see, she 
said, such ‘“ Headless Horsemen” as 
Irving described as having haunted the 
valley of that name. 

After her second marriage she lived 
far away at the middle and then at the 
extreme western part of the continent, 
and we met but few times. She wrote to 
me freely, and I cannot do better than 
close by quoting from this brilliant woman’s 
very words her description of the manner 
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in which she wrote the tale “‘ Ramona,” ? 
now apparently destined to be her source 
of permanent fame. I do not know in 
literary history so vivid a picture of what 
may well be called spiritual inspiration in 
an impetuous woman’s soul : 


“ The Berkeley, Feb. 5, 1884. 

‘Tam glad you say you are rejoiced 
that I am writing a story. But about the 
not hurrying it—I want to tell you some- 
thing—You know I have for three or 
four years longed to write a story that 
should ‘tell’ on the Indian question. 
But I knew I could not do it: knew I 
had no background—no local color for it. 

‘Last Spring, in So. Cal. [Southern 
California] I began to feel that I had— 
that the scene laid there—& the old Mex- 
ican life mixed in with just enough Indian, 
to enable me to tell what had happened 
to them—would be the very perfection of 
coloring. You know I have now lived 
six months in So. Cal. 

“ Stull I did not see my way clear; got 
no plot; till one morning late last Octo- 
ber, before I was wide awake, the whole 
plot flashed into my mind—not a vague 
one—the whole story just as it stands to- 
day: in less than five minutes: as if some 
one spoke it. I sprang up, went to my 
husband’s room, and told him: I was 
half frightened. From that time till I 
came here it haunted me, becoming more 
and more vivid. I was impatient to get 
at it. I wrote the first word of it Dec. 
1st. As soon as I began it seemed im- 
possible to write fast enough. In spite 
of myself, I write faster than I would 
write a letter. I write two thousand to 
three thousand words in a morning, and 
I cannot help it. It racks me like a strug- 
gle with an outside power. I cannot help 
being superstitious about it. I have 
never done Aa/f the amount of work in 
the same time. Ordinarily it would be a 
simple impossibility. Twice since begin- 
ning it I have broken down utterly for a 
while—with a cold ostensibly, but with 
great nervous prostration added. What I 
_have to endure in holding myself away 
from it, afternoons, on the days I am 


*“ Ramona” made its first public appearance as 
a serial in The Outlook, at that time called The 
Christian Union.—THE EDITORS. 
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compelled to be in the house, no words 
can tell. It is like keeping away from a 
lover, whose hand I can reach! 

‘* Now you will ask what sort of English 
it is I write at this lightning speed. So 
far as I can tell, the best I ever wrote! 
I have read it aloud as I have gone on, to 
one friend of keen literary perceptions 
and judgment, the most purely intellectual 


woman I know—Mrs. Trimble. She says 
it is smooth, strong, clear—‘ Tremen- 
dous’ is her frequent epithet. I read the 


first ten chapters to Miss Woolsey this 
last week—she has been spending a few 
days with me . . . but she says, ‘ Far better 
than anything you ever have done.’ 

“The success of it—if it succeeds— 
will be that I do not even suggest my 
Indian history till the interest is so assured 
in the heroine—and hero—that people will 
not lay the book down. ‘There is but one 
Indian in the story. 

“Every now & then I force myself to 
stop & write a short story or a bit of 
verse: I can’t bear the strain: but the 
instant I open the pages of the other | 
write as | am wnting now—as fast as | 
could copy! Whatdo you think? Am|I 
possessed of a demon? Is it a freak of 
mental disturbance, or what ? 

“T have the feeling that if I could only 
read it to you, you would know. If it is 

as good as Mrs. Trimble, Mr. Jackson & 
Mi: ss Woolsey think, I shall be indeed 
rewarded, for it will ‘tell.’ But I can’t 
believe it is. I am uneasy about it—but 
try as I may, all I can, I cannot write 
slowly for more than a few moments. 
I sit down at 9.30 or 10, & it is one 
before I know it. In good weather I 
then go out, after lunching, and keep out, 
religiously till five: but there have not 
been more than three out of eight good 
days all winter :—and the days when I am 
shut up, in my room from fwo till five, 
alone—with my Ramona and Alessandro, 
and cannot go along with them on their 
journey, are maddening. 

“ Fifty-two last October and I’m not a 
bit steadier-headed, you see, thanever! I 
don’t know whether to send this or burn 
itup. Don’t laugh at me whatever you 


do. Yours always, 


H. J.” 
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SOME MISSIONARIES I KNOW 
BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


she is called ‘‘ Miss Lessing,’’ the 
heroine of the book; in real life 
she is Miss Né¢ B. Gaines, Principal of the 
Hiroshima Girls’ School of the Southern 
Methodist Japan Mission. Of course she 
is a sweet and gracious and self-abne- 
gating Christian woman ; but those quali- 
tics would not differentiate her from hun- 
dreds of other missionary women. Pos- 
sibly the word “ statesman ”’ may be per- 
mitted as best. describing this far-visioned 
head of a school enrolling six or seven 
hundred girls. Not long since a feast was 
held in the city of Hiroshima by the ofh- 
cials and leading citizens. It was meant 
to be representative of Hiroshima’s best. 
Only one foreigner was invited, and one 
woman, Miss Gaines having this twofold 
distinction. When Japan held that great 
festival in honor of the soldiers who had 
died in the war with Russia—a military 
and a Shinto ceremony of great impress- 
iveness—I occupied a seat of honor 
solely because | was Miss Gaines’s guest. 
As goes without saying, it takes force 
of character to build and manage a great 
school in an alien land, with all the cares 
that perplex an educator in the home land 
plus a multiplicity of problems that try the 
diplomacy of even a Southern woman. 
Where two races come into intimate con- 
tact, there are ever arising occasions for 
misunderstanding ; that Miss Gaines main- 
tains such serene and cordial relations with 
her Japanese associates, with the Buddhist 
educators who avowedly are her imitators 
and rivals, and with the Government offi- 
cials, is not due to any lack of convictions 
and personality on her part, but to her 
sincere and single-eyed devotion to the 
mission of helping the Japanese. ‘To be 
an acceptable helper of such a proud and 
sensitive people requires a tact which few 
foreigners possess. Nobody, least of all 
a Japanese, cares ‘“ to be done good.” 
Once, under Miss Gaines’s leadership, 
a small party from the Hiroshima Girls’ 
School, I being the only man, utilized a 
few holidays to go back into the interior 
to visit an ancient monastery, more than 


|: “The Lady of the Decoration ”’ 


a thousand years old, and incidentally to 
establish friendly relations with public 
schools hitherto untouched by missionary 
influence. ‘This is Miss Gaines’s hobby: 
she has an insatiable thirst for reaching 
into new territory. Under other condi- 
tions she would be a Christopher Colum- 
bus. Often she spends her vacations in 
penetrating into fresh fields. On the 
occasion of which I write we found inac- 
cessible to visitors the venerable abbot— 
a “ living Buddha,” the natives called him 
who was prevented from ir --uring him- 
self in a cave already prepared, there to 
die after the ancient tradition, only by the 
interference of a modernized government. 
In his place was a young abbot, a cultured, 
spiritual, sincere priest, far above the 
average fee-grabbing temple minister. It 
was in the interview that I had with him, 
Miss Gaines being the interpreter, that I 
best perceived the latter’s peculiar quali- 
ties. The other ladies who surrounded 
us, aS we squatted in the fa/ami in a 
great guest chamber to which we had 
been welcomed, had natural though frvo- 
lous questions to ask concerning many 
trifles ; but Miss Gaines talked on a plane 
of scholarly statesmanship; with infinite 
tact and exquisite courtesy she handled 
the deeper questions of Buddhist belief 
that were wrapped up in the monastery’s 
history. Many a time since, when forced 
to deal with delicate subjects through an 
interpreter, | have wished for another 
Miss Gaines. 


A creepy feeling comes over a man as he 
walks through a crowded Chinese street, 
rubbing clothes with furtive-eyed men, 
any one of whom may have been the 
murderer of a friend and some of whom 
certainly have guilty knowledge of the 
horrible crimes of 1900. ‘This sensation 
is strongest in Paotingfu. As I walked 
about the city with the Rev. J. Walter 
Lowrie, D.D., I noted that he was greeted 
by high and low, gentry and coolies, with 
marked deference and cordiality. He 


plainly was not indulging in any morbid 
imaginings as to whether or not that 
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particularly villainous Chinese over yonder 
had been the one responsible for hanging 
noble X ’s head on the city wall for 
three months; or if this brutal fellow in 
the doorway had been one of those on 
whose shoulder rested the pole that carried 
Miss Y ’s body through these streets. 

I wondered about Dr. Lowne’s popu- 

larity. Still more I marveled when on 
Sunday I saw his church on the Presby- 
terian compound crowded with natives, 
soldiers predominating. I asked another 
missionary, ‘‘ Has the blood of the mar- 
tyrs thus early become the seed of the 
Church ?” ‘The answer was a sad shake 
of the lead: “ We have not yet been able 
to trace any conversions to the martyr- 
doms. ‘The people come because of grati- 
tude to Dr. Lowne for saving the city.” 

Then there was unfolded a story sur- 
passing the Genesis narrative of Abraham’s 
intercession for the cities of the plain. Dr. 
Lowrie had taken his mother as far as 
Tientsin on her return to America, and 
while there the Boxer flame burst forth 
in fury. He went through the siege 
of Tientsin. Unable to return to Pao- 
tingfu, he escaped the fate of his massa- 
cred fellows. Those who were nearest 
and dearest to him—the princely Pitkin, 
Hodge, Taylor, Simcox, together with 
their wives and associates—were done to 
death most horribly. 

Dr. Lowrie went with the Allies to the 
relief of Peking. In the subsequent coun- 
cil of war it was decided that, as part of 
China’s punishment, the city of Pao- 
tingfu, the capital of the province and 
the scene of these most dastardly atroci- 
ties, should be razed to the ground. To 
carry into effect this decree a detachment 
of the Allies set forth from Peking. Dr. 
Lowrie was taken along as guide and in- 
terpreter. Did he rejoice that it was to 
be his lot to see vengeance done to the 
murderers of innocent women and chil- 
dren? Did he pour oil on the already 
bright fires of retribution? Far from it. 
All the distinguished ability which he had 
inherited from a talented family, and cul- 
tivated in American schools and in the 
school of a long Chinese experience, was 
employed to dissuade the leaders of the 
expedit‘on from their purpose. Day after 
day the »lea was presented in varied form, 
until the commanders, who had been given 
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plenipotentiary powers, agreed to spare 
the city, provided certain officials were 
delivered up for punishment. This Dr, 
Lownie undertook and accomplished, and 
the city of Paotingfu stands to-day, a 
great educational center, because a greater 
spirit than Abraham’s burned in the heart 
of that polished American gentleman and 
eloquent preacher, J. Waltet Lowrie. 


On the rear seat of a jolting sfonga | 
rode through the streets of Ahmednagar 
in the cool of the evening of a day in the 
hot season. Beside me sat a ‘“‘ maker and 
mender of men and boys, in the name of 
Christ Jesus,” Dr. Robert A. Hume, 
author of ‘ Missions from the Modern 
View-point.”’ Every few yards Dr. Hume’s 
finger-tips were at his forehead, his lips, 
or his heart, returning the salutations of all 
sorts and conditions of Indian men. Fre- 
quently the slow-moving /onga was halted 
while the stranger was duly presented to 

“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief !” 

Whatever else he has accomplished, 
Dr. Hume has made himself “ solid ” with 
a diversified and interesting constituency. 
And he has identified himself with their 
hfe. His views upon India’s unrest, as 
he unfolded them to me, were those of a 
disciplined, mind, permitted to view condi- 
tions from below as well as above the sur- 
face. Subsequent events have proved 
their soundness. 

I saw some natives—members of one 
of the innumerable sects, on pil- 
grimage, as a large portion of India seems 
ever to be—worship at Dr. Hume’s 
church. They did not know that it isa 
Christian building, for in all external 
appearances it conforms closely to the 
native style of ecclesiastical architecture. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence for 
natives to enter and worship “ The Un- 
known God.” Sagaciously Orientalized, 
Dr. Hume has perceived that there is 
nothing inherently Christian in the Occi- 
dental trappings and equipment and ap- 
purtenances of the Gospel. A _ church 
steeple is not one of the Five Points of 
Calvinism, nor yet one of the ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion. 


Like many another observer of the situ- 


ation at first hand, I have envied more . 
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than one missionary his career. But there 
are no shoes in which I would rather stand 
than those worn by the Rev. Graham Lee, 
of Pyengyang, Korea. The world of mis- 
sion students knows him as one of the two 
men, Moffett and Lee, who pioneered that 
stupendously and romantically successful 
mission work in North Korea, which bids 
fair to prove nothing less than the estab- 
lishing of a Christian empire. For my 
part, I love him most as a fun-maker, a 


_sunshine missionary to the missionaries. 


Once a month all the missionaries of that 
city, both Methodist and Presbyterian, get 
together for a frolic, with Missionary Lee 
as ringmaster, so to speak. Everybody 
has to do some “ stunt,” and woe betide 
the missionary who is caught saying a 
word about his “‘ work.”” ‘There have not 
come within my observation any other 
body of missionaries who bear such a ter- 
rific burden of increasing labor. ‘The 
greater, therefore, the need of relaxation. 
The nerve strain of life and labor in an 
alien community is beyond an untraveled 
person’s comprehension. No missionary 
should be sent out who has not a sense of 
humor. Happy is the station that has a resi- 
dent with the courage and wisdom to hold 
his fellows rigorously to a periodical frolic. 

Graham Lee is pastor of Pyengyang’s 
famous “big church” (there were twelve 
hundred persons at the mid-week prayer- 
meeting on a wintry night when I was 
there) ; he is also the only pastor of seven- 
teen other outlying churches, which he 
visits on week nights; he is a professor 
in the theological seminary, superintendent 
of an industrial school that pays its own 
expenses, general business agent of the 
mission, and Special Committee on Good 
lfumor for the whole station—a fair stint 
of work for one who has barely reached 
middle life. 


A very tall, big-boned, gentle-eyed 
(Juaker is this year going softly in and 
out of the halls of Columbia University 
and through the congested East Side of 
New York City. Should you meet a man 
who answers this description, call him 
Gilbert Bowles, and perhaps you will have 
successyin penetrating his shyness and 
thus make the acquaintance of one who 
comes) near to being a model missionary, 
at presént in this country on a year’s fur- 


lough, and improving his time and talents 
by a course of sociology, economics, and 
applied philanthropy. 

A giant among the stunted Japanese, 
Gilbert Bowles is even bigger by “‘ inside” 
measurement. He is nominally a mission- 
ary of the Society of Friends, stationed at 
Tokyo, and engaged primarily in evangel- 
istic work. Actually, he exemplifies the 
power of one man who is willing to be 
leaven to inffuence a nation. He is the 
founder of and the moving spirit in the 
Japan Peace Society, an organization now 
national in scope and embracing many 
influential Japanese. ‘The connection of 
Mr. Bowles with this potential movement 
is known only to those on the inside; he 
does the work and then subordinates him- 
self. I recall that at Karuizama, where 
missionaries and other foreigners summer, 
Mr. Bowles had arranged a peace meeting 
in the auditorium. He himself had pre- 
pared a careful paper which was to be the 
last item on the programme. But the 
dignitaries whom he had put to the fore 
were so prolix that the programme was in 
danger of becoming too long, so Mr. 
Bowles, without hinting to the audience 
that more had been planned, quietly 
pocketed his paper—and it has never yet 
seen the light. 

It was with the many-sided Bowles 
that I saw the Christian leper asylum in 
Tokyo; it was at his initiative (for which 
I was long in forgiving him!) that I 
made speeches in various colleges and 
schools, purely from his desire to promote 
closer relations between Japan and Amer- 
ica ; it was under his guidance that I visited 
the famous—or infamous—Yoshiwara in 
Tokyo, where hundreds of young women 
are displayed in cages to the crowded 
streets. 

But the most characteristic revelation 
of the innermost spirit of this man came 
one day when we were riding in jinrikishas 
through Shiba Park. At his suggestion 
we had alighted to walk up a hill, in order 
to relieve the coolies’ burden, and, talk 
falling upon the invaluable Auramarsan, 
he told of the astonishment of one of the 
latter when, on an itinerating trip, Mr. 
Bowles had suggested that the coolie ride 
for a time, while the passenger g¢t into 
the shafts. wanted to know it 
felt to be in the man’s place, and, besides, 
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it was only fair that he should have a rest. 
I had then, as on every similar occasion 
since I have had, great difficulty in making 
the £uramai-san understand what I wanted, 
and then in getting him to accede to my 
wishes.”” Christian America, which some- 
times asks itself, ‘* What would Jesus do ?” 
can understand this whole procedure better 
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than a resident in the Orient, who knows 
the characteristic attitude of the white man 
to the coolie. 1 wonder if any other for- 
eigner—or native gentleman, either—in 
all the years since the jinrikisha was 
invented, ever duplicated this action of 
my democratic, self-effacing, ever-thought- 
ful Quaker missionary friend ? 


THE ECONOMICS OF SPENDING 
BY LUCY M. SALMON 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN VASSAR 


DISTINGUISHED clergyman 
A of New York City was once 

asked how he was able to ac- 
complish the work of half a dozen men. 
He replied that the secret lay in his 
violation of all the infallible precepts he 
had been taught as a boy—that he never 
did anything to-day that he could put off 
until to-morrow; that he never did any- 
thing himself that he could get any one 
else to do; and that he did a great many 
things that were worth doing, but few of 
them as well as he could do them. 

If in one of the most conservative 
institutions in the world there is a recog- 
nition of the necessity of deviating from 
long-established principles of action in 
the presence of new conditions of life, 
the question may well be raised whether 
these new conditions of life do not also 
necessitate changes in other fields that 
have likewise been hitherto ruled by the 
maxim and the proverb. It is a com- 
monplace to refer to the economic changes 
of the past one hundred and fifty years, 
yet the economic conditions of a period 
long antedating these changes are reflected 
in proverbs that carry with them the 
weight of law and gospel, and we are 
governed in our actions by rules developed 
under these previous economic conditions, 
rather than by those developed from the 
present. It may be said in explanation 
of this anomalous condition that economic 
conditions have changed so rapidly that 
they have not had time to become reflected 
in current sayings. It must be said, more- 


COLLEGE 


over, that the rapidity of the changes has 
also prevented the leaders of economic 
thought from deducing from the observa- 
tion of these conditions laws for our guid- 
ance in every-day affairs. In default, 
therefore, of new maxims reflecting new 
economic conditions and of new laws 
enunciated by economists, the question 
must be asked, What are the old adages 
that govern us to-day in our private and 
public expenditures ? 

A considerable number of the principles 
that guide our expenditures to-day appar- 
ently had their origin under conditions 
when both men and women produced and 
neither spent. ‘‘A penny saved is two- 
pence earned,” “A farthing saved is 
twice earned,” “ A penny saved is a penny 
got,” reflected an age when money was 
scarce and labor cheap—when the chief 
domestic virtue was economy, and econ- 
omy was interpreted as meaning frugality 
in the use of money. ‘This interpretation 
has been projected into the present and is 
responsible for varying, even contradic- 
tory, current opinions. One of these is 
that economy consists in not spending at 
all, or, if it is necessary to spend, in buy- 
ing the cheapest article in the market, or 
in buying the most expensive article, since 
“itis always economy to buy the best.” 
These maxims we feel justify a half-day 
each week at bargain sales, porterhouse 
steak on a $60 a month income, and the 
search for stores that give trading-stamps. 
But the concrete application of the “* penny 
saved, penny earned ” principle may prove 
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expensive. When all stockings were knit 
by hand, it may have been wise economy 
to spend time and effort in mending them. 
When three pairs of substantial machine- 
made hose are sold for a dollar, the condi- 
tions of production have changed, yet we 
still spend hours in mending them “to 
wear just once more.”’” Who will compute 
the ultimate cost of a pair of fifty-cent 
hose that have been conscientiously mended 
for ten weeks by a woman whose earning 
capacity ought to be fifty cents an hour? 

The housekeeper may buy beets at five 
cents a bunch rather than peas at twenty- 
five cents a peck, and consider herself 
economical. But the beets may require 
the use of the gas range for two hours, 
while the peas may demand but twenty 
minutes. She may congratulate .herself 
on getting eggs two cents a dozen cheaper 
uptown than they are sold for around the 
corner, But she may spend ten cents in 
car-fare and fifteen minutes in time in 
availing herself of the nominally low price. 
Milk may be dear at five cents a quart 
and cheap at fifteen, when poor milk 
means doctors’ bills, and pure milk saves 
the lives of. babies. We may lower our 
gas bills and achieve mental depression 
and impaired eyesight, while ten dollars a 
year added to our gas bills may mean 
cheerfulness of spirit and the postpone- 
ment of glasses. A fifty-dollar dress may 
be injured in saving a fifty-cent cab fare, 
though the cab may in turn become a 
habit, the habit may result in insufficient 
exercise, and this end in ill health with all 
its attendant expenses. The same con- 
siderations govern our public expenditures. 
A political party appeals to the voters on 
the ground that it has given or that it will 
vive ** an economical administration.”’ This 
always means that it will attempt to reduce 
the taxes and to spend little money. Yet 
spending littke may mean great extrava- 
vance, and the reduction of the tax rate 
may result in waste. The reduction of 
salaries may mean the loss of efficient 
teachers. The employment of a cheap 


librarian may make necessary the employ- 
nent of a second, and the two together 
may be unequal to the work of a trained 
librarian to whom a high salary is paid. 
loards of education and library trustees 
are constantly allowing efficient, well-edu- 
cated, well-trained teachers and librarians 
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to give up their positions because of in- 
adequate salaries, and filling the places 
left vacant with those who cheapen the 
professions by accepting a physical but 
not a mental living wage. 

A board of education recently con- 
gratulated itself on its wise economy in 
dismissing a young man whom it had 
been employing at a salary of $1,300 and 
engaging in his place a young woman at 
$800. But the young man was a trained 
teacher and the young woman was a 
raw recruit. ‘The young woman congrat- 
ulated herself on receiving the appoint- 
ment because she could live at home and 
her salary was clear gain. But the par- 
ents of the young woman thus became, in 
proportion to their income, the heaviest 
taxpayers in the community, since they 
contributed to the education fund the 
living expenses of their daughter—the 
difference between $1,300 and $800. 

These illustrations suggest the infinite 
variety of problems arising from the 
attempt to apply at their face value 
proverbs arising under totally different 
economic conditions. Where it was once 
economy to save it may now be economy 
to spend, and we must agree with a recent 
writer who says that ‘it is found that no 
extravagance is so wasteful as a skinflint 
economy.”’ ' 

An economic condition in which both 
men and women produced but neither spent 
has been followed by one in which men 
have become the producers and women 
the spenders. 

Increase in spending and in the num- 
ber who spend involves a corresponding 
increase in selling and in the number 
who sell. By leaps and bounds the re- 
tail trade has everywhere increased, and in 
the main it presents the appearance of 
a progressive campaign inaugurated by 
the merchant. The one desire of the 
shopkeeper is to sell, and he wishes to sell 
to every person. But every person may 
not wish to buy: hence from the point of 
view of the would-be seller the spender 
is fair game. 

The first stage in this progressive cam- 
paign of the shopkeeper is that of adver- 
tising. His agents erect billboards, and 
men who might become reputable artists 


ae Graham Brooks, “ The Social Unrest,” 
p. 249. 
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devise for him bizarre signs to attract the 
attention of travelers and wayfarers. He 
commands as allies the newspaper and the 
periodical, and the gifts of men and 
women who might win a name in Iitera- 
ture are placed at his service. Schools 
are established to train the writers of 
advertisements, and books are written on 
the psychology of advertising. Every de- 
vice is employed to attract, while still at a 
distance, the attention of possible pur- 
chasers. 

The second stage is the preparation of 
the shop window. Plate glass, electric 
lights, wax figures, and the professionally 
trained window-trimmer are all brought 
into requisition. These may be called 
‘the constants,’ but the shopkeeper adds 
a continually changing succession of nov- 
elties to attract the passer-by, and he in- 
stalls in his front windows a rug-weaver, 
a hat-maker, a lightning artist, a troupe of 
trained mice, a collection of Easter chick- 
ens or Easter rabbits, or the models of a 
famous bridge or building. He exhibits a 
young woman with long hair grown by a 
new hair tonic, a man who inhales an in- 
fallible remedy for catarrh, a chef who 
bakes griddle-cakes made with a superior 
baking-powder. - He invites the passer-by 
to guess the number of beans in a jar, the 
number of seeds in a watermelon, the 
weight of a mammoth pumpkin, or the 
capacity of a huge teakettlhe—human inge- 
nuity seems well-nigh exhausted in the 
effort to induce the busy man or the idle 
woman to linger for a time before the 
shop window. But he who tarries too 
long is not a purchaser, and the third 
stage is reached when the lingerer is 
enticed within the door. Here the shop- 
keeper arranges for him a special art 
exhibit, a historical exhibit, a single rare 
painting or statue or piece of tapestry, or 
he displays the facsimiles of the crowns of 
the European monarchs. An orchestra 
furnishes popular selections, while piano 
solos, violin solos, operatic airs, and coon 
songs are offered to please the varying 
musical tastes of the public. Attention is 
given to physical comfort through the pro- 
vision of rest-rooms and free telephone 
service ; babies are checked and cared for 
by attendants, merry-go-rounds are pro- 
vided in basements for the entertainment 
of children; the services of a palmist are 


provided ; five o’clock tea is served on 
opening day and anniversary day ; free 
demonstrations of new perfumes, choco- 
late, coffee, and custard powders are given 
periodically. 

But physical enjoyment may be too 
prolonged, and the fourth stage is reached 
when the still reluctant spender is taken 
in hand by the clerk behind the counter. 
He understands well his trade—he has 
been trained in a school specially opened 
to teach him the intricate art of selling. 
He studies his customer and quickly dis- 
covers the heel of Achilles. He cajoles 
one with flattery, ‘‘ This suit is specially 
becoming to you;” he baits one hook 
with exclusiveness, ‘‘ This is the only pat- 
tern we have;’”’ and another with social 
ambition, ‘‘Mrs. Van Astorbilt always 
buys this particular make ;”’ to a fourth he 
offers the attractions of a job-lot, to an- 
other that of “the latest thing out,” to 
still another that of the prevailing fashion ; 
and he at times praises the excellent 
quality of the goods on the counter. 

The fifth stage is often rendered 
necessary by the still obdurate spender, 
and special enticements are held out 
in the form of prizes of every conceiv- 
able device. Not only are the cus- 
tomary trading-stamps and cash rebates 
offered, but with purchases of a certain 
amount the dry-goods merchant holds out 
the inducement of crayon enlargements 
of photographs, and prizes of lace hand- 
kerchiefs, fans, aprons, or balloons for 
the children; the tea store presents 
household articles ; the grocer gives pea- 
nuts and apples; the boot and_ shoe 
dealer offers silver dollars; the druggist 
dispenses free soda; the crockery mer- 
chant offers a water-set to any one drink- 
ing two large glasses of water within 
five minutes; on New Year’s Day the 
marketman sends a basket of meat with 
his compliments, and the florist a pot of 
flowers ; the newspaper offers free ex- 
cursions in return for coupon votes for 
the most popular young lady or police- 
man or trolley conductor—all of these 
and many others are the subtle refine- 
ments of the free-lunch counter spread 
by the saloon. 

And if the shopkeeper at previous 
stages has been quick to discern the weak 
spots in the armor of the customer, he is 
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at this stage careful to conceal the weak 
spots in his own armor. Moreover, the 
customer is: blinded by the attraction of 
getting something for nothing, and does 
not see that the free crayon enlargement 
with a fifty-cent purchase involves a $2.49 
gilt frame ; that the saucepan given with 
the fifty-cent can of baking-powder is 
found on the counters of the five and ten 
cent store, and the baking-powder itself 
sold elsewhere for twenty cents; that the 
balloon habit in children is easily acquired, 
and ten purchased balloons follow quickly 
in the wake of one free one; that the 
marketman, by his brace of ducks, has put 
the housekeeper under obligations to him, 
and therefore commanded her patronage 
for the year to come; and that the money 
spent by friends on coupon votes to secure 
the free excursion offered by the news- 
paper has been enough to provide trips 
for the entire family. 

The fifth stage of prizes held before 
the customer is sometimes followed by a 
sixth still more questionable one. Here 
the merchant calls to his help other cus- 
tomers, to whom he offers commissions 
on articles sold through their influence, 
and to whom he sells costly goods at a 
moderate or a low price, and adds the dif- 
ference to articles purchased by wealthy 
patrons secured through them. 

The seventh stage follows the customer 
to his home. All goods, from a paper of 
pins to a piano, are delivered at the house ; 
expressage is paid for customers out of 
town, mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion, all marketing may be done by tele- 
phone, goods are exchanged, and money 
is refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 
Special trolley and railway excursions are 
planned for the country trade, and car- 
fare is returned to out-of-town pur- 
chasers. 

And when the final day of reckoning 
comes, the eighth stage has been reached, 
and the customeris practically pledged 
to “call again.” His purchases are 
charged, and he is encouraged to run up 
bills, or he has bought his goods on the 
installment plan. In either case he is 


held fast in the ever-tightening hand of 
the seller. 

In all of these efforts on the part of the 
seller to secure customers it is evident that 
he appeals to a few crude instincts found 


in the patron, rather than to any scientific 
knowledge of the principles of buying, and 
his own methods are therefore correspond- 
ingly crude. | 

The first of these instincts is the love 
of a bargain. The merchant takes his 
cue, and announces that he has bought at 
a low rate the entire stock of Messrs Blank 
& Company, and that he will dispose of 
it at greatly reduced prices. He arranges 
bargain sales, bargain days, bargain weeks, 
and bargain months. He has bargain 
hours, and advertises a sale of gloves at 
eight, notions at nine, handkerchiefs at 
ten, shirt-waists at eleven, and suits at 
twelve. He gives a flat: rate discount of 
ten per cent on everything on Monday, 
and an ad valorem discount of ten per cent 
on Tuesday. He puts in his window a 
piano or a set of parlor furniture, marks 
it $300, and takes off a dollar a day until 
sold. He attaches to every article in the 
shop window a card bearing a “ was” 
price and a “now” price. He sells 
articles for 99 cents, $2.98, and $14.75, 
because the buyer believes he is getting 
large reductions. From the convenient 
five and ten cent store has developed the 
three, nine, and nineteen cent store. Out 
of the all but universal desire to get some- 
thing for nothing and to drive a bargain, 
the merchant coins dollars. 

A second instinct to which the seller 
appeals is the desire to have what is con- 
ventional. Hence the department store 
puts in a stock of cut glass, mission fur- 
niture, and Smyrna rugs. In the art 
department Barye lions, Sistine Madonnas, 
and Gibson girls jostle the a7? nouveau. 
The “six best sellers ” are found on every 
reading table. Every house has its den 
and its cozy corner, and every lawn its 
blue cedars and beds of cannas. 

A third instinct is the antithesis of 
this—tthe desire to have what is unusual 
and what others do not or cannot have. 
Hence the producer spends infinite time, 
patience, effort, and money to make the 
seasons do our bidding. We buy aspara- 
gus in January, strawberries in February, 
green peas in March, melons in April, 
raspberries in May, peaches in June, pears 
in July, and grapes in August. The Sep- 
tember bride carries lilies-of-the-valley, 
sweet-peas bloom for the October recep- 
tion, nasturtiums deck the Thanksgiving 
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dinner table, and Easter lilies come at 
Christmas time. The florist decorates 
our rooms with dwarf orange trees, we 
trim our dinner tables with scarfs of satin 
and rare lace, the confectioner serves our 
ices in fantastic forms, and we present 
our guests with costly souvenirs. The 
efforts of market-gardener and florist and 
of others who do our bidding are not 
directed towards making two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, but 
towards making grass grow upside down, 
and they continue these efforts because 
through them they appeal to what we con- 
sider the expression of individual taste. 

Yet it must be seen that these various 
instincts are the accompaniments of a stage 
of crudeness and immaturity. ‘The in- 
stinct of bargaining belongs to an age of 
exchange by barter rather than to one of 
fixed standards of measurements ; a dis- 
tinguished essayist has recently pointed 
out that one of the compensations of age 
is freedom from convention ; and it may 
perhaps be said that one of the evidences 
of a stable social position is a desire for 
what is normal rather than for the ab- 
normal. 

The questions of expenditure that have 
been thus far considered have involved 
the mutual relations of buyer and seller. 
But another class of expenditures concerns 
those where the spender is in the fore- 
ground. He acts on his own initiative 
rather than yields to the temptations held 
out to him by the would-be seller. 

This class of expenditures include those 
of men and women-of independent in- 
come, generous inclination, and honest 
intention to spend their means for the 
benefit of others as well as for their own. 
But the spenders often spend with refer- 
ence to an immediate and personal eco- 
nomic benefit rather than with reference 
to an ultimate and social advantage, and 
without consideration of the moral ques- 
tion at stake. ‘I bought it just to help 
the man along,” is the explanation often 
given for purchases that fill a house with 
worthless gift books, countless knick- 
knacks, and useless patented cooking 
utensils. A volume on this form of 
spending is summed up in‘an anecdote 
told by Mr. John Graham Brooks of a 
woman of wealth who was appealed to to 
purchase a piece of embroidery crude in 
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color, defective in drawing, and unskillful 
in workmanship. The purchase was urged 
on the ground that a sister supported her- 
self by making these embroideries. ‘The 
woman of wealth looked at it and then 
said, ‘“‘ If I buy this, your sister will make 
another.”’ One large class of wasteful 
expenditures would be quickly eliminated 
could we but realize the axiomatic truth 
of the statement, ‘‘ We make the thing we 
buy.” 

But the converse application is equally 
true. ‘‘ We buy the thing we make,” and 
thus have it in our power to encourage 
fine workmanship, to show appreciation 
of artistic production, to promote employ- 
ments that add to the sum total of human 
comfort and well-being. It is through 
wise expenditures of this class that large 
opportunities are presented to persons of 
wealth and even of moderate means to 
make permanent Contributions to the wel- 
fare of society as well as to give merited 
encouragement to individual members of it. 

Akin to the principle at the basis of 
this method of spending money is that of 
making money contributions, especially in 
times of financial stringency. At such 
times a woman is prone to begin to do 
her own sewing in order to save money 
to give to the poor. But her neighbor in 
the rear who supports herself by sewing 
is unable to get work, and applies to the 
Charity Organization Society for relief. 
The net results may be that the ten dollars 
saved and given to the poor has passed 
through various hands and has become 
eight when it reaches its destination, that 
one woman has become overworked and 
self-satisfied, and another woman underfed 
and morally callous. 

Again, in times of financial depression 
the person with fixed income, salary, or 
wage reasons that he must spend less 
than usual because he sees those with 
fluctuating income refraining from many 
customary expenditures. Yet at these 
times it may be his duty to spend more 
than usual, as it may be that of his neigh- 
bor to spend less—the less we give in 
the form of conventional charity and the 
more we give in the form of opportunity 
for wholesome, self-respecting, well-paid, 
necessary work, the better it is for the 
community as well as for the individual 
and ourselves. 
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These situations that have been sug- 
gested are but a few illustrations of the 
extreme complexity that attends all ques- 
tions connected with the expenditure of 
money. This is reflected in one proverb 
that at least in part holds true—* A fool 
can make money, but it needs a wise man 
to spend it.” 

But these complicated problems are 
still further complicated by other social 
and domestic questions. The changes 
that have come in economic conditions 
have affected both men and women, but 
probably up to this time they have 
brought greater changes to women as a 
class than to men as a class. These 
changes have made idlers of one class of 
women who a hundred years ago would 
have had employment in their own homes ; 
they have made wage-earners of still 
another class who a hundred years ago 
would have had employment at home; 
they have made capitalists, business 
women, and professional women of still 
a third class; and they have profoundly 
affected the economic conditions of all 
those women who do not belong to any of 
these three classes. These changes mean 
that we must rearrange and reclassify not 
only our economic but also our social 
ideas. Men are still for the most part 
those whose wages are paid in hard cash, 
who have a bank account and carry a 
check-book, and who therefore consider 
that they have the right to decide in regard 
to the way the money they earn shall be 
spent. This gives rise to divers anoma- 
lous conditions, many of them growing out 
of the family relationship. One of these 


is the willingness of men to pay large bills 


incurred by their wives or daughters, 
coupled with an unwillingness to trust 
them with the smallest amount of ready 
money. Young women in college may 
have the privilege of running up bills to 
almost any extent and yet have barely 
ready money for street car fares. Hus- 
bands often give their wives no allowance 


on the plea that ‘““women never know 


anything about spending money,” while at 
the same time they are willing to pay all 
bills contracted by them. A recent book 
giving suggestions to women on how to 
make money states, ‘‘ A business man is 
apt to refuse to have a dozen accounts at 
different stores for his wife to use as fancy 
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dictates, and the majority of men prefer 
to audit the family accounts.” 


The inevitable result of this distrust of. 


women in money affairs is deceit and the 
resort to every device to circumvent the 
holder of the purse. Dressmakers and 
milliners are asked, and often offer, to 
send an excess bill and then give the wife 
or daughter the cash difference between 
the bill presented and the true bill. A 
so-called ‘‘ novel shopping plan ”’ has been 
invented by which a nominal purchasing 
agent allows her patrons to buy goods 
wherever she herself has an account, 
have the articles delivered at their homes, 
but charged to the purchasing agent. 
The bill rendered to the customer may 
include charges from a half-dozen business 
houses, but the father of the family draws 
only one check. It is possible that the 
money skeletons in the closets of some 
nominally rich women may be as grue- 
some as are those in the closets of the 
nominally poor. ‘The question asked yes- 
terday by Colonel Higginson was, “ Shall 
women learn the alphabet?” The ques- 
tion of to-day is, “ Shall women have 
check-books In the possession of a 


check-book lies one antidote for the bar- ° 


gain counter and one means of awakening 
the social conscience. 

But our difficulties as spenders do not 
end here, for inextricably bound up with 
the question of woman as a spender is 
that of woman as an earner. Many of 
the complications arising from this also 
grow out of the family relation. It isa 
somewhat current belief that a man sup- 
ports his wife—‘ sports” her, may we 
say, as he sports a diamond stud or costly 
watch-fob. In accordance with this be- 
lief, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion voted, July 8, 1908, to approve a 
charter amendment that “no married 
woman shall be permitted to teach unless 
her husband is incapacitated for work, or 
unless her husband has left her for at 
least one year.”’ ‘To some, at least, such 
a policy seems to put a premium on de- 
sertion. Still another group of problems 
is presented in the case of a woman who 
gives up a $1,500 position to marry a 
man earning $1,200. What if the man, 
instead of the woman, should pay for the 
luxury of matrimony by giving up his 
position as a wage-earner? What of the 
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woman who gives up a $1,500 position 
to marry and saves the wages of a house- 
hold employee by doing her own house- 
work? What of the economic cost to 
society of the woman who gives up a 
$1,500 position to marry, and after mar- 
riage takes up as an occupation bridge 
whist and afternoon tea? 

Another prevailing belief is that women 
of wealth who work for compensation are 
“taking the bread out of the mouths of 
the poor ’’—ignoring the fact that not only 
is this argumént never raised to prevent 
rich mén from receiving compensation for 
their services, but, on the contrary, the 
larger the earning capacity of the man, 
the larger the income that he receives. 

It is unnecessary to say, in summing 
up the question of the,economics of spend- 
ing, that these have been the words of a 
layman, not those of an economic expert. 
But many laymen, as well. as experts, 
hope that some of the prevailing condi- 
tions in public life may soon be reflected 
in private life. On every side are found 
indications of anincreasing sense of respon- 
sibility. Publicity is demanded in the 
management of civic affairs, of campaign 
expenses, of large business corporations: 
Bureaus of municipal research are looking 
into city expenditures and devising better 
methods based on investigation of present 


conditions. - The National Congress has 
been asked to guarantee the publicity of 
party funds. Business firms are paying 
business experts $100 a day to examine 
into their methods of conducting their 
business—to find out whether they are 
paying a $50-a-week man_to do the work 
of a $5-a-week beginner, and are intrust- 
ing grave responsibilities to persons of 
inferior judgment. In large business 
operations the effort is more and more 
directed towards fitting the round peg into 
the round hole. | 

These widespread demands for the 
study of public expenditure have as yet 
made little impression on private expend- 
iture. But it is inevitable that the house- 
hold and the individual shall follow in the 
wake. If at the bidding of a naturalist 
we gather grapes from thorns and figs 
from thistles; if at the bidding of the 
State the desert is made to blossom as the 
rose, is it unreasonable to hope that at the 
bidding of the university such far-reaching 
investigations may be undertaken as will 
enable the individual to be guided in his 
expenditures by the principles of harmony 
and proportion, to find the perfect equi- 
librium between the centripetal force of 
income and the centrifugal force of outgo— 
to achieve the economic circle, whether ° 
the circle be large or small matters not? 


REVEILLE 


BY MARY BALDWIN 


I heard a robin singing in the rain, 

Its bird-soul pleading low. Again, again 

It called to those sore-spent with Life’s dull sting 
To open their soul-windows to the Spring. 

Surely it seemed. those vibrant notes might lend 
Fresh courage; my tired heart defend 


’Gainst utter numbness. 


“Yet all sound 


First touched my senses, sorrow-bound, in vain, 
E’en as the tranquil cadence of the rain 

Upon a home deserted, lone, remote. 

And then there fell one low, pulsating note, 
That jarred a slumbering hurt and freshly smote 
My soul, awoke the old, insistent pain ; 

New consciousness and heart to fight again. 
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éss Ill have to try some o& thes 


@ A wise decision, and one which 
every discriminating man makes once 
he has examined the genuine Cooper's. 
You should wear Cooper’s—it is the 
underwear of character and quality. 

@ Union Suits and two-piece suits. 
Alll sizes and colors. ‘Try 
a silk lisle suit for spring 
and summer wear. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 
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